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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Paris is at present the scene of great diplomatic bustle. The Earl 
of DurHAw’'s arrival in that capital, apparently on a special mission, 
has thrown the Ambassadors from the Northern Courts into a 
state of perplexity and alarm. The employment of so distin- 
guished an advccate of Liberal principles bodes no good to the 
eause of despots. No pains will be spared on the part of Pozzo 
pi Borgo, and the Prussian Minister, Count p'Appony, to coun- 
teract the effect which it is feared the representations of Lord 
DuruHAm. may have upon the policy of the French Cabinet, or 
rather the French King. Accordingly, we are told that on the 
day after the arrival of the British nobleman, Pozzo visited the 
Ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, and Holland, and called twice at 
Earl GRANVILLE’s, with the view, no doubt, of giving Lord Dur- 
HAM a cordial shake by the hand, and assuring him of the extreme 
comfort and delight his presence had produced among them. So 
resolute indeed was he to seize the earliest opportunity of seeing 
him, that when Lords GranviLLE and DurHam paid an intro- 
ductory visit to the Duke pz Broetiz, they found Pozzo waiting 
their arrival in company with the French Minister. All this 
wears a favourable appearance, and is symptomatic of conscious 
weakness on the part of the oppressors of Europe. 

As regards the real object of Lord Durnaw’s visit, we do not 
profess to have any special information. But we can easily con- 
ceive, that although Lord Patmerston may be perfectly easy as 
to the state of our foreign relations—quite assured of the magna- 
nimous intentions of Russia, and of the good faith and firm friend- 
ship of Louis Patti1p—that Earl Grey himself may have some 
misgivings, and may désire to have the opinion and assistance of 
one upon whose perfect sincerity and sagacity he can place full 
reliance. Earl GRANVILLE is connected with one of the most 
powerful families in England, recently become the stanch sup- 
porters of the Whig Government; his Lordship moreover keeps an 
excellent cook, and knew what he was about when he assailed the 
palates of men in power by a succession of good dinners ; but when 
any business is to be done—when the presence of a man of in- 
formation and talent becomes necessary—poor Earl GRANVILLE 
is laid,’ where his fitting place is, on the shelf. At the Tuileries, as 
at almost every other court in Europe, and in the United States, 
‘we have incapables opposed to the most acute and indefatigable 
men of business whom the Monarchs ‘of other countries can 
Select for Ambassadors from among their subjects. The conse- 
quence is, that we are repeatedly gyerreached, or betrayed, and 
that special missions become necessary to remedy the blunders of 
pur regular Envoys. sald 

The unscrupulous organs of Lord Patmersrton in this country, 
and of Louis Pui ip in Francesideny that there is any coolness at 
present between the French “and English Cabinets, or that the 
former has shown any predflection for Russian principles and 
Russian alliance. But we question whether any person arrived at 
years of discretion either ii France or England partakes of their 
incredulity on these points. It is evident that Louis Puixip's 
principles of government, as disclosed more particularly in the 
recent laws against the press and against associations, are such as 
would lead him.greatly to prefer the alliance of the German and 
Russian Sovereigns to that of England. But he is playing a 
hazardous game with a wily and powerful opponent. It is by no 
‘means improbable that Russia is merély ‘cajoling him—inciting 
him to such acts of oppression on his subjects as must render his 
throne insecure, and paralyze his power of ‘resistance to her 
Projects of aggrandizement in the East. To the increase of her 
empire in that quarter, the views and exertions of Russia have 

een ever directed since the time of Perzer the Great. The 
alliance of England and France is the main obstacle to the 
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success of these machinations. The interest therefore of Russia 
in weakening that alliance is obvious; and her motive for render- 
ing the French King suspected and unpopular among his subjects 
is equally plain. But the interest of the French people as plainly 
lies the other way; and it may be the object of Lord Duruam to 
convince Louts Puixip, that in the present state of public feeling, 
not merely in France itself, but in the Peninsula, in Germany, 
and in Italy, it would be extremely hazardous for him to take part 
with the despots against the friends of freedom. As Lourts Putiip 
is a tolerably shrewd, though a very selfish, conceited, and unprin- 
cipled man, he will perhaps retrace, or strive to retrace, his false steps. 
But it is in the first place necessary, that he should be made to un- 
derstand the real dangers of his position. His subservient Ministers, 
the apostates from all that formerly stood them in the stead of 
principles, are the last persons to offer advice either honest or wise. 
Lord GRANVILLE is notoriously unequal to the more difficult 
duties of his post; and hence the necessity and advantage of send- 
ing a man of vigour and independence of mind to Paris at this 
juncture. We confess that we entertain hopes, that Lord Dur- 
HAm's representations may make some impression on the French 
King, and disappoint, for the present at least, the triumphant ex- 
pectations of the cunning Pozzo and his master. 


The Associations Suppression Law having passed the Chamber 
of Deputies, as we mentioned last week, has been introduced into 
the Chamber of Peers; through which its speedy passage without 
amendment was deemed a matter of certainty. But events have 
since occurred, which, it is just possible, may cause its postpone- 
ment, or perhapsinduce the Government to consent to a mitigation 
of its severity. The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 176 to 168, 
has refused to grant the money which the Ministry had pledged 
themselves to pay the United States as an indemnity for the in- 
juries inflicted during the last war by the French upon American 
commerce. The amount agreed to be paid was twenty-five millions 
of francs, about one million sterling ; and the Duke pr Brog tir 
exerted himself very earnestly to procure the ratification of this 
agreement by the Chamber; but to no purpose. The Times 
Paris correspondent says, that the Opposition were prepared to 
vote half the sum, which they considered sufficient to cover all the 
real loss. But we do not give the majority of the Chambers any 
credit. for conscientious scruples of economy on this point. The 
secret of the Ministerial defeat, or rather, the defeat of the Ameri- 
can Government, is this—that the Ambassador from the United 
States was required to remit the whole twenty-five millions in full, 
and was not authorized to lay out a portion of that sum in the only 
sure way of obtaining a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
namely, by bribing the members, who have. been accustomed. in 
one way or another. to get a._percentage on all the money they vote: 
The consequence of this refusal by the Chamber, was the resigna- 
tion of the Duke pe Brogeuir, and of the former Foreign Minister; 
SEBASTIANI, who was a’member of the Cabinet with no especial 
duties. Perchance, the Duke pE BroGuiz was not sorry to leave a 
Cabinet whose unpopularity is extreme, and the members of 
which seem to be committed to a violent and dangerous course of 
aggression upon the rights of their fellow citizens. The King, 
however, it is said, would endeavour to persuade him to recall his 
resignation ; and’ Kings seldom sue in vain. The person talked 
of as his successor is the Count St. AULAIRE, now Ambassador at 
Vienna. The resignation of Guizoz, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and Humann, the Minister of Finance, will perhaps 
follow that of De Broeuiz; but no other resignations are looked 
for. 

The editor.of the Gazette de France was tried.on Saturday last, 
for a seditious libel, contained in an account of the interview be- 
tween the Deputation of the French Legitimatists and the Duke pg 
BourpEAvx, who was plainly styled Henry the Fifith: there 
were also some observations respecting the legality of paying taxes 
to the present dynasty. A defence was made, in which Carlist 
principles were avowed; and the Jury acquitted the defendant, 
who thus escaped the vengeance of the Government. M. Lionneg, 
the editor of the Tribune, was not so fortunate. He has been con+ 
victed of publishing a libellous article in his paper, on the subject 
of associations, and condemned to the savage punishment of five 
years imprisonment, and a fine equal to 1000/. sterling money. 
Can any humane being, not blinded by bigotry or baseness, avoid 
wishing for such a change in the French Government as may afs 
ford relief to the victims of such tyranny? The Doctrinaires and 
their Monarch may: yet live to rue the day when they so foully 
abused their power over a betrayed and deluded people. 


A brother of the King of Naples, Duke Lzopotp, Viceroy of 
Sicily, is soon to be married to the Princess Mary, the dagad 


Louis Puitip. They are to live at Palermo. ; Rey # : 
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arrangement of the finances. Arrangement means, a bargain with | 
foreign creditors to take considerably less than is “ nominated in the | 
bond.” At the date of the last advices, nothing had been certainly de- 
termined upon. The non-recognition of the Cortes debtis still the 
great obstacle in the way of negotiating with London capitalists. 
Troops have been despatched to the frontier of Portugal ; and itis 
believed that an attemptwill be made to expel Don Car os from that 
country. M.Sarmento, the Minister from Donna Marta, has 
been well received at Madrid. Up tothe 27th of March, no re- 
signations had taken place among the Ministry ; though, as usual, 
several were talked of. The accounts from the seat of war are 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they bring no account of any decisive 
attempt by the Queen’s troops to subdue the insurgents. In 
Madrid the warfare seems to excite little attention. 


There are some events this week under the head of Portugal. 
A Captain Crorry, a fine young Irishman, who lately held a 
commission in PEpro’s army, was killed on the night of the 12th 
of March, in a scuffle, by one of the Portuguese Guard. The 
Lisbon correspondent of the*Courter says, in reference to this af- | 
fair— 

“ The papers will doubtless give you many versions of this melancholy catas- 
trophe ; but the simple truth is, if divested of all prejudice, that it originated in 
the drunken turbulence of some English, and a life has unhappily been sacri- 
ficed ; a thing likely to happen when arms are put into the hands of timid men, 
who in difficulty lose their self-possession.”” 

: The Lisbon authorities are employed in investigating this affair. 

It is said that some troops from Oporto have received orders to 
march towards the South, there being no opposing force of the 
Miguelites in that neighbourhood; and that a detachment in Al- 
garve, under BERNARDO DE Sa, would also move upon Santarem, 
where the main armies are still inactive. Admiral Naprer was 
prevented by stormy weather: from capturing Figueira; but there 
was no doubt, in Lisbon, that he would soon be able to reduce 
that place. From all this it would seem, that the Pedroites, for 
the twentieth time, are going to drive Mieuet out of Portugal. 

A decree has been issued for the confiscation of the Usurper's 
private property. 

The Court of Lisbon was in a state of consternation when the 
last letters were written. Anger and dismay were portrayed on 
the countenances of every courtier, and even Don Pepro and the 
Queen were at a loss to preserve their equanimity. The author of 
this distress was the British Ambassador, Lord Howarp pr WaL- 
DEN; who, fancying that a style of dress which had received the 
approbation of that great martinet GeorGeE the Fourth, would not 
be disagreeable at Lisbon, actually went to be presented to the 
Queen at the Palace of Ajuda with his diplomatic legs cased in 
calfskin—the man wore boots! The impression created by this 
want of attendance to the etiquette of the Court, the correspon- 
dent of the 7imes declares to have been “ very unpleasant.” 


A Russian Consul-General has made his appearance at Cairo, 
and has been presented to MonHamMMep Att. As there is no 
trade between Russia and the dominions of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
he is of course sent as a political spy. . 


The Legislature of Bermuda have passed a resolution declaring 
the utter abolition of slavery in the colony, without any modifica- 
tion of apprenticeship, from the 1st of August next. 

A petition to the King has been signed by a large body of the 
merchants and planters of Jamaica, against the continuance of the 
Legislature of that island as at present constituted. The peti- 
tioners wish that, until the freedom of the Negroes is established 
ona permanent basis, the ‘‘Assembly should be suspended, and its 
legislative functions vested in a responsible Council appointea by 
the King, on principles similar (as far as the different circum- 
stances admit) to those regulations established in Demerara, and 
other colonies recently conquered.” They allege as reasons for so 
doing, that as the Imperial Parliament has legislated for the in- 
ternal concerns of the colony, a seat in the Assembly is no longer 
held in esteem by men capable of legislating for the benefit of the 
colony ; that the Assembly will therefore be probably filled with 
unfit persons; that to provide for emergencies, a more energetic 
and powerful government will be proper; and that the suspension 
of their legislative functions will tend to allay party-spirit. 


The Committee of Ways and Means in the American House 
of Representatives, made two reports, on the 4th of March. The 
minority affirm that the President was-not justified in removing 
the deposits from the Bank of the United States; whereas the 
majority not only have reported strongly in favour of the measures 
of General Jackson, but conclude a long list of allegations of 
misconduct against the Bank Directors, with the following im- 
portant resolutions. 


“© J. Resolved, that the Bank of the United States ought not to be 
rechartered. 


“* 2. Resolved, that the public deposits ought not to be restored to the Bank 
of the United States. 

“3. Resolved, that the State Banks ought to be continued as the places of 
deposit of the public money; and that it is expedient for Congress to make 
further provision by law, prescribing the mode of selection, the securities to be 
taken, and the manner and terms on which they are to be employed. 

“4. Resolved, that, for the purpose of ascertaining, as far as practicable, the 
cause of the commercial embarrassment and distress complained of by numerous 
Citizens of the United States, in sundry memorials which have been presented to 
Congress in the present’ session; and of inquiring whether the charter of the 
Bank of the United States has been violated, and also what corruptions and 








@buses have existed in its management ; whether it has used its corporate power, 


or money, to control the press, to interfere im politics, or influence elections ; 
and whether it has had any agency, through itsmanagement or money, in producing 
the existing pressure ; a select committee be appointed to inspect the books, and 
examine into the proceedings of the said bank, who shall report whether the 
provisions of the charter have been violated or not, and also what abuses or male- 
practices have existed in the management of the said bank; and that the said 
committee be authorized to send for persons and papers, and to summon and ex- 
amine witnesses on oath, and to examine into the affairs of the said bank and 
branches ; and that they are further authorized to visit the principal bank, or 
any of its branches, for the purpose of inspecting the books, correspondence, ac- 
counts, and other papers connected with its management or business ; and that 
the said committee be required to report the result of such investigation, to- 
gether with the evidence they may take, at as early a day as practicable.” 

On the other hand, the Bank Directors have published a report 
of the operations of the establishment during the five months 
ending on the Ist of March last, with a view to prove that the 
pressure on the money market was not owing to their proceedings. 
They state, 

‘Ist. That the reduction of the loans has not been by upwards of four mil- 
lions of dollars as great as the reduction of deposits. 

“2d, That the withdrawal of nearly eight millions of dollars of those funds on 
which the Bank had based its accommodations to the community, has not yet 
been followed by a reduction of accommodations equal to one-half the amount 
of funds thus withdrawn. , 

‘3d. That from the Ist of January to the Ist of March, the increase in the 
line of domestic bills amounted to nearly two millions and a half of dollars.” 

As the Senate almost unanimously supports the Bank, and the 
House of Representatives the President, it is difficult to say what 
the result of this contest may be. 








Che Caurt. 

Tur King and Queen, attended by Sir Benjamin Stephenson and 
Countess Howe, visited Kew on Monday. The King inspected the state 
of the improvements now in progress at the Palace, and the adjoining 
grounds. A dejeuner was served to their Majesties and a select party ; 
including the Duke and Dutchess of Cumberland, Earl and Countess 
Howe, Lord and Lady Errol, Lady Mary Fox, and Sir George Quen- 
tin. The Royal party returned to Windsor in the evening. 

Several of the nobility and persons of distinction had the honour of 
dining with their Majesties on Tuesday. Among them were the 
Duke and Dutchess of Argyle, and Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Stanley, who 
arrived the same day on a visit at the Castle. On Wednesday, the 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, and Lady Talbot joined the Royal 
dinner-party. 

Windsor terrace was thrown open to visiters by the King’s com- 
mand, on Monday and Tuesday. 

The answer to very numerous inquiries made at Kensington Palace 
during the week, respecting the Princess Victoria’s health, was that 
her Royal Highness was very much better. 

The Duke of Cumberland dined at Chiselhurst with Lord Wynford 
on Wednesday. 

The Duke of Gloucester visited Covent Garden Theatre on Wed- 
nesday evening. 


HONOURS. 
From tHe Lonpon Gazerre, 

Waurtenatt, 26th March.—The King has been pleased to grant unto James Enwarp 
ALEXANDER, Esq , Captain in the 42d or Royal Highland Regiment of Foot, his Royal 
licence and permission that he may accept and wear the insigna of the third class of 
the Royal Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, which the Shah of Persia has been 
pleased to confer upon that officer, in testimony of his approbation of his services 
in the field in the year 1826, and that he may enjoy all the rights and privileges 
thereunto annexed. 

Wunpsor Cast e, 27th March.—The King was this day pleased to confer the honour 
of Knighthood upon Captain Joun Woo.more, Deputy Master of the Trinity House. 





The Metropolis. 

A curious question relating to the right of precedence occurred on 
Saturday in the House of Lords, between the Attorney-General and 
the Lord Advocate. Each learned gentleman supported the dignity of 
his particular office ; and the result was, that, to save the time of the 
Court, a protest was entered by each, and the Attorney-General left 
the Lord Advocate to take the lead. The discussion was renewed on 
Monday. Sir John Campbell was anxious that the Lord Chancellor 
should at once decide the point; but Mr. Jeffrey said he was unpre- 
pared, and solicited delay. Sir John Campbell reminded their Lord- 
ships, that the Attorney-General had a right to take his seat on the 
woolsack ; which was a privilege that neither the Lord Advocate nor 
the Scotch Judges possessed. Lord Brougham told Sir John, that the 
King’s Sergeant had the same right; and that, after having taken his 
seat on the woolsack, the Attorney-General could not plead at the bar 
of the House for any private person. On the other hand, Mr. Jeffrey 
stated, that the Lord Advocate had by ancient right a seat in the Scot- 
tish Parliament with the Peers and Commons. But Lord Brougham 
said that would not do much for him; because that right might have 
been claimed by a burgher of Dunfermline. The question was not de- 
cided, and the Lord Advocate again led the Attorney-General, under 

rotest. 

i The subject was not allowed to drop here, but was discussed, appa- 
rently to the great amusement of the Lord Chancellor and the parties 
concerned, every day during the week. Yesterday, it was at last settled 
that Mr. Jeffrey shall in the course of “a reasonable time—ten days 
or a fortnight,” come prepared with his ancient Scottish records and 
precedents to argue this important question, when it will be finally de- 
termined. The immense new steam-ship, the Dundee, is freighted to 
transport the muniments, for which the guarded depositories of Edin- 
burgh Castle and the dark crypts cf the Advocates’ Library are to be 
ransacked. 

The Marylebone Vestry held a meeting on Saturday, which was very 
fully attended, to consider the steps to be taken in reference to the Go- 
vernment plan for ene ee Poor-laws. Dr. Spry, the Rector, 
Dr. Dibdin, and Sir Samuel Whalley, disapproved of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners ; which, it was understood, would form the 
basis of the new bill. Lord Kenyon thought that an inquiry should be 
instituted without delay— : 

It was the intention, he understood, of Government to take the management 
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of parochial affairs into their own hands: he should warmly oppose such a, mea- 
sure. He thought nothing could be more cruel than the restriction of relief to 
the poor within the workhouse, 

A Committee of inquiry was appointed ; consisting of Lord Kenyon, 
Dr. Spry, Dr. Fellowes, and other leading parishioners, 

On Monday, Dr. Wade and a Deputation of members of the Trades 
Unions waited upon Lord Melbourne to place in his Lord:hip’s hands 
a petition from a numerous meeting of the working classes assembled 
in Charlotte Place, Fitzroy Square, praying his Majesty to remit the 
sentence on the six members of the Dorchester Union. Lord Mel- 
bourne received the deputation very graciously, and informed them that 
he would take immediate steps to have the petition laid before the 
King. 

On Thursday, a meeting was held in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, to receive the King’s answer to the memorial. Dr. Wade took 
the chair, and said he regretted he had to inform them that his Majesty 
had been advised not to listen to the petition praying for the remission 
of the sentence. The following letter to Mr. Austin, Secretary to the 
Institution, was read. 





“Whitehall, 24 April 1834. 

“ Sir—I am directed by Viscount Melbourne to acquaint you, that the petition to 
which your name is affixed, in favour of James Brin and five others, who were con- 
victed at the last Sessions of the county of Dorchester of administering unlawful oaths, | 
and sentenced to seven years’ transportation, has been duly laid before the King; and | 
that his Majesty has not been pleased to signify any commands thereon. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. “Howick.” | 

This was read amidst symptoms of displeasure. Dr. Wade recom- 
mended that they should be firm but not violent, and that they should 
endeavour to hurl the Ministers from their offices. Mr. Carpenter re-. | 
commended that they should go to the King in person. Mr. Simpson, | 
Mr. Benbow, and Mr. Moat, addressed the meeting; and strong resolu- 
tions, deploring the decision of his Majesty on the subject, were agreed | 
to. 

It is said that the convict-ship has sailed from Portsmouth, with the 
Dorchester men on board. 

A long procession of Trades Unionists attended the funeral of a 
brother member, named Hilton, who was buried on Sunday in Bunhill 
Fields. The men walked six or eight in a row, with the wands, 
sashes, &c. of their respective lodges. The True Sun says that a | 
hundred thousand persons were collected in Whitechapel to see the 
procession pass along; but this must surely be an exaggeration. 

The carpenters and bricklayers belonging to the Trades Unions 
have, in consequence of Messrs. Combe and Delafield refusing to 
employ any person connected with Trades Unions, resolved to drink 
no more of their beer. 

Yesterday, considerable interest was created on the River, by the 
arrival of the new and splendid steam-ship Dundee, from Scotland. 
She entered the Pool, with the colours of all nations flying from her 
rigging, about half-past ten o’clock ; and at eleven was safely moored 
at the London Dock buoy, opposite the Wapping entrance. Three 
cheers greeted her first arrival in the Thames, from the people in 
waiting. This large steamer measures 180 feet in length on deck, and 
51 feet in breadth over the paddles; makes up 107 berths for passen- 
gers; and her chief cabin, which is fitted up in a most splendid style, 
equal to any nobleman’s drawing-room, and contains a library of books, 
is capable of conveniently accommodating 100 passengers at dinner. 
Her engines are of 300 horse power, and are from the manufactory of | 
Mr. Robert Napier. The Dundee was built at Port Glasgow, under 
the superintendence of Mr, John Wood, and made her first passage to 
London in thirty-eight hours and a half, with a strong head-wind 
against her more than two-thirds of the voyage. She will shortly be 
followed by the Perth, a twin vessel of the same size, belonging to the | 
same Company. The Dundee brought to London forty passengers | 
and several hundred head of cattle, besides a large cargo of goods. She 
is commanded by Captain John Wishart, a man of great experience in | 
the Scotch trade.—Morning Herald. . 

The will of James Biddles, the Bishopsgate shoemaker, has been 
proved iu the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. His personal effects 
are sworn under 100,000/. ; and the real property is valued at 60,000/. 

A small theatre, called the Royal Kent, opened on Easter Monday 
at Kensington. It is constructed upon the model of the Olympic, and 
cost about 1500/. ; it will hold 2,000 persons, } 





The Bishop of London was summoned, on Monday, to the Queen 
Square Office, by an informer, for not having the board on which his 
name was painted clear of the wheel of hiscart. The Magistrate fined 
his Lordship twenty shillings and costs. 

On Tuesday, Lord Dudley Stuart attended at this Office, to speak 
to the Magistrate respecting the imprisonment of two Italian boys, who 
had been committed by Mr. Burrell, for begging in front of his Lord- 
ship’s house in Wilton Crescent. His Lordship said that he did not 
think the boys were begging. He had invited a number of them, as 
the day was Easter Monday, to come to his house for a feast ; and-they 
were waiting outside for his servant to come to them, when the Police 
took them into custody, although his servants told them that their 
master had invited them. The Policeman declared that he saw the 
boys begging; and denied that he was told that they were invited to 
come, although the servants attempted to rescue them. Mr. White 
thought the boys could not have been begging. Mr. Burrell said there 
was the evidence of a credible witness that they had been begging, and | 
he had done right in committing them, Lord Dudley Stuart said, he 
should speak to Lord Melbourne on the subject, and retired. 

At Bow Street, on Monday, the proprietor of a hackney-coach was 
fined ten shillings and costs, for the following offence. The driver of 
his coach had taken a person from St. Paul’s'to the Adelphi Theatre ; 
and after waiting for a few minutes, while his passenger went into the 
theatre and then returned, drove to another part of the town. But he 
had waited longer than was necessary to set down his passenger and 
take another up, on ground belonging to the Commissioners of the Woods 
and Forests, and had therefore transgressed the law. It was urged by 
the defendant, that his coachman would be liable to a penalty if he had 
refused to wait when ordered; besides, he had not received his fare. 
Mr. Minshull said, he should have driven off to the nearest stand. In 
reply, the defendant said, that on a wet night it could not be expected | 


| ment of his worldly affairs. 


| seven and ten. 
| the robbers. 


that his fare would run about the street to look for nim; and, when on 
the stand, he might have been called by some other person, and was 
liable to a penalty if he refused to go. But the law is imperative, and 
the fine was paid. [Is not this very absurd? Hackney-coaches are in- 
tended for public convenience, and they are permitted to stand in almost 
every part of the Strand, except where they are probably most wanted. 
The law should be altered immediately. } 

At the Union Hall Office, on Tuesday, a Mr. Dixon, who resides 
at Clapham, charged Mr. Calcott, a coal-merchant, with stabbing him 
in the breast, with a penknife. The complainant had been plaintiff in 
a cause tried at Kingston, in which the prisoner was a witness against 
him. When the trial was over, they had a quarrel; and a scuffle ensued, 
in the course of which the complainant said he was stabbed. Mr. 
Calcott denied the charge, but was ordered to find bail. 

Henry Quick, a lad of sixteen, was charged on Thursday, at the 
Hatton Garden Office, with stabbing Mr. Weston, manager in Day and 
Martin's blacking-warehouse. It appeared that the prisoner, who was 
a messenger in the warehouse, had a private grudge against Mr. 
Weston; and on Thursday morning, struck at his side with a dagger, 
which he had bought three weeks before, Mr. Weston warded the 
blow from his side and received it in his arm. He called for assistance, 
and one of the clerks came; to whom the prisoner declared that he had 
owed Mr. Weston a grudge for a long time, and now he had got it. In 
the lad’s pocket some pieces of paper were found, in which directions 
were given in the form of a will, relative to the payment of some small 
sums, suchas 2d. and 9d., and the collection of others—a sort of settle- 
The dagger was blunt and rusty when he 
bought it, but he had polished and sharpened it. Mr. Weston was too 
ill to attend and give evidence, and the prisoner was remanded till 
Monday. 

On Sunday afternoon, James Carter, a young waterman, belonging to 
Wapping Dock Stairs, left London Bridge with a fare, consisting of 
five or six ladies and gentlemen, and has not since been heard of ; but 
his boat was found on the same night at Woolwich, turned bottom up- 
wards. Inquiries have been made for Carter in every direction, but no 
tidings of him have been obtained ; and very little doubt exists that he 
was drowned, through his boat running foul of some obstruction in the 
river. It has not been ascertained whether he landed his fare or not, 
and fears are entertained that the whole party have perished. Carter 
was a steady and skilful waterman, and in the summer of 1832 carried 
off the first prize at a rowing match. 

Four persons, returning on ‘Tuesday evening from Greenwich Fair 
in a boat, were drowned, near Rotherhithe. The boat was overset by 
coming in contact with some spars which lay in the mud at a distance 
from the bank of the river, and over which the water flowed to the 
depth of about eighteen inches, so as to conceal them from the water- 
man. There were five persons in the boat besides the waterman: the 
waterman escaped by clinging to the keel, and another young man was 
picked up by some sailors in the boat of arevenue cutter. ‘The persons 
drowned were two men and two women, all under thirty. A verdict 
of “ Accidental death by drowning” was returned the next day, by a 
Coroner’s Jury. 

In consequence of this accident, the Lord Mayor, as Conservator of 
the Thames, has given orders to the Water Buailiffs to remove the spars 
and other similar obstructions in the river, which extend so far from 
the banks. It was stated yesterday, at the Mansionhouse, that the 
Corporation of London received fees from the owners of wharfs for 
permission to lay spars.in the river ; but this the Lord Mayor positively 
denied. 

The body of Jane Bond, a young woman of sixteen, married to a 
portrait-painter thrice her age, was found in the New River, near the 
Sluice-house, on Wednesday. She had been seen among a number of 
profligate men and women, on the Monday previous, at a public-house 


| in Hornsey; and there is much reason to believe that she was mur- 


dered, as there are marks of violence on her person, 
deserted her. 

On Thursday night, a mabogany dressing-box of considerable value, 
and a lady’s jewel-box, were stolen from the house of Lord Quin, in 
Hyde Park Place. The robbery was committed between the hours of 

No clue whatever has been found to a discovery of 
The property missing is worth at least 1,000I. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Laxton, Overseer of the poor of St. 
Marylebone, drew a considerable sum from the house of Sir Claude 
Scott and Co., bankers, for the payment of the poor ; a coach was hired, 
and the money, consisting of gold and silver, was put in, in canvass bags. 
The coachman was ordered to drive to the workhouse in Northumber- 
land Street; where he was discharged. Unfortunately, Mr. Laxton 
left behind him, on the seat, two bags of sovereigns, amounting to 200/., 
and the coach had driven off before the loss was discovered. On the 
Monday following, however, the coachman returned the lost treasure, 

Miss Starkie, a young lady on a visit to the family of Mr. J. Mes- 
sunt, of Gloucester Place, Portman Square, was arranging some orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece in the library, on Wednesday morning, when 
one of the servants opened the hall-door, and a draught of wind rushing 


Her husband had 


| into the library, blew the lower part of her dress against the bars of the 


grate. In a few moments she was enveloped in flames, and fell upon 
the floor. A footman then rushed into the room, and extinguished the 
flames by throwing a cloak around her. Miss Starkie was so severely 
burnt about the neck and head that she now lies in great danger, 

An inquest was held in the King’s Bench prison on Monday, on the 
body of Mr. John Mytton, who died there on the preceding Saturday. 
The immediate cause of his death was a disease of the brain, produced 
by excessive intemperance. ‘The Jury returned a verdict of “ Natural 
death.” Mr. Mytton was only thirty-seyen years of age. He was 
originally possessed of Janded property worth 30,000/, per annum ; and 
when he came into possession of his estates, had a considerable sum of 
ready money saved during his minority. He represented Shrewsbury 
in Parliament for a short time, and had been High Sheriff of the coun- 
ties of Salop and Merioneth, At one period of his life, he possessed a 
fine stud of racers, and kept up a very hospitable establishment at a 
fine old family seat, called Halston, near Oswestry; which had de- 
scended to him from one of his ancestors, a General in the Parlia- 
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mentarian army during the Civil Wars. Mr. Mytton possessed supe- 
rior natural abilities; but ruined bis constitution by excessive dissipa- 
tion. He was twice married; and has left children. His eldest son 
will inherit the settled property—a mere remnant of one of the finest 
estates in England. 





The Country. 

A declaration against the admission of Dissenters to University 
honours is in the course of signature at Cambridge. 
been signed by 101 resident members of the University. 

We are happy to be able to state, that Earl Fitzwilliam is not, as 
we had inferred from a letter of his Lordship, which we have seen, un- 
favourable to the admission of Dissenters to the Universities; but, on 
the contrary, decidedly favourable to that. measure, though he doubts 
whether Parliament would be justified in compelling those learned cor- 
porations to admit Dissenters to their privileges and honours..—Leeds 
Mercury. 

The Duke of Wellington has engaged one of the principal hotels 
at Oxford (the Star) for a week in June, for the enormous sum of 
#,0001. His Grace’s installation is fixed for the 10th of that month. 
The Members for the University have also taken apartments for the 
same occasion. 

The Duke of Northumberland has, in the most generous and muni- 
ficent manner, returned to his Grace’s colliery lessees 50 per cent. on 
the rent of last year; and his Grace has also, with his accustomed li- 
berality, allowed the tenantry 20 per cent. at the last audit.—Wewcastle 
Journal. [This paragraph is intended for the honour and glory of the 
Duke of Northumberland; but it only proves that his property is 
rented far beyond its real value. Nothing but a pressing necessity in- 
duces a landlord to make these reductions. He takes less because he 
cannot get more. | 

A requisition to the High Sheriff of the county of Durham to call a 
public meeting, in order to oppose the Metropolitan Registry Bill for 
deeds relating to real property, is in course of signature. 

There have been in Birmingham, says the Birmingham Gazette, for 
some days, about seventy delegates of Trades Unions from London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Belfast, &c. The travelling and 
other expenses of these persons (amounting to no trifle) are defrayed 
by the Unions. This fact, combined with the circumstance that the 
Birmingham Builders’ Union bas remitted 50 to the men sentenced 
at Dorchester, will afford some proof that the funds at the command 
of the Unions are pretty ample. 

Last Monday, the members of the Trades Unions of Birmingham 
and its vicinity assembled in great numbers, in Beardsworth’s Reposi- 
tory, to petition the House of Commons to remit the sentence of seven 


| town without one. 
It has already | 


of gross partiality and violent behaviour, as Low Bailiff of Ludlow, 


‘at the last election, in favour of the Clives, against the Reform candi- 


dates, Messrs. Romilly and Davis; of being the associate of prize- 
fighters and men of bad character; of having let some of his land in 
the neighbourhood of Ludlow for a prize-fight ; of having illegally im- 
prisoned several inhabitants; of taking down the ancient House of 
Correction, on the plea that it was his own property, and leaving the 
The defendant proved that the report in his paper 
was a correct report of what took place before the Commissioners, by 
the evidence of the Town-clerk, who was summoned: by the plaintiff, 
and who was the mouth, as he said, of the Corporation over which Mr. 
Charlton presided. The report was read over to this witness, para- 


| graph by paragraph; and at the close of each he was asked whether it 





was correct? He replied in the affirmative, to every question but one, 
and that an immaterial one ; and upon this point he was unable to con- 
tradict the report—he merely did not hear certain expressions therein 
putdown. On the other side, four witnesses said that the report was 
overcharged. One of these witnesses, however, was the reporter of a 
rival newspaper, of strong ‘Tory politics; and another was a tenant of 
Mr. Charlton. After an eloquent speech in defence from Mr. Jervis, 
Judge Patteson charged the Jury. The report in the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle varies in some respects from that published in the Times, 
especially as relates to the Judge’s opinion of the legality of the Com- 
mission. The following is from the Times. : 

‘In regard to the present complaint, whatever might be the law w'th refe- 
rence to the publication of proceedings at public trials, it was clear that the 
proceedings at Coroners’ Inquests, or at such inquiries as that before the Com- 
missioners, could not be published, if any thing were contained there which 
Was injurious to the character of any individual. As to the powers of the Com- 
missioners in general, since the commission issued under Royal authority, 
they were justified in hearing any persons who came voluntarily forward to 
assist them in their inquiry; and whatever such persons in furtherance of the 
objects of the inquiry honestly and bond fide said before them, would be privi- 
leged. At the same time, if those communications were injurious to other 
persons, they could not be legally published, neither could those inquiries be 
made the medium of calumny and slander. He told the Jury to read the para- 


| graphs in question, to consider them together with all the accompanying cir- 
| cumstances, and say whether they thought they were libellous—that is to say, 


calculated to injure the plaintiff; and he expressed his own opinions that several 
of the allegations were so. If that were their opinion, the plaintiff was entitled 
to averdict. As to the amount of the damages, they were to consider whether 


| the report was substantially correct or not; and he pointed out the inaccuracies 


stated by the witnesses. If they thought it to be so, they would take that into 


| their consideration in the estimation of the damages; if otherwise, they would 
: : “me 
| not allow it to influence their judgment.” 


years’ transportation passed at the late Dorsetshire Assizes on the six | 


members of a Labourers’ Union. It was soon found that the building 
(which will hold twenty thousand persons) was not nearly large enough 
to admit the crowds that came to attend; and the meeting was ad- 
journed to Newhall Hill. Several resolutions were passed, and a peti- 
tion to the Commons was agreed upon, in which the sentence was de- 
clared to be unjust, and of unprecedented severity. The petitioners 
reminded the House, that the late King, when Prince of Wales, was, 
as the Duke of Sussex is now, head of the Freemasons; and that the 
Duke of Cumberland is at the head of Orange Lodges; both of which 
are secret associations, bound together, like Trades Unions, by oaths 
and secret forms of initiation. It was unjust to punish the members of 
Trades Unions, they argued, and to let these associators escape. A 
resolution of censure was passed on Mr. Hardy, Member for Bradford ; 
whose declarations in the House of Commons relative. to the tyranny 
of the Unionists over their employers were declared to be utterly un- 
true, and characterized by malignity of feeling and recklessness of pur- 
pose. In the course of the proceedings, there was read, amidst loud 
cheering, a letter from Colonel ‘Thompson, author of the Corn Cate- 
chism ; declaring his opinion, that the case of the Dorchester men was 
one of “point blank tyranny, which would justify any proceedings 
which tyranny can ever justify, subordinate always to the taking the 
road which leads to the greatest good with the least of evil.” The 
mecting appears to have been conducted throughout in a very orderly 
manner; and the multitudes went home quite peaceably. 

The operatives of Exeter and the neighbourhood, met on Thursday 
sennight for the same purposeas the men of Birmingham. The ground 
which they take in their petition is, that the men were ignorant of the 
laws, 

At the latter end of last week, the journeymen tailors of Bolton 
struck for an advance of wages. ‘The masters have advertised in other 
towns for hands, proffering constant employment to good workmen at 
24s. per week. [The journeymen tailors should take advice from theis 
gallant Representative, or read his book on Wages and Combination. ] 

The trade of the woollen and worsted districts becomes daily worse. 
Very little indeed is doing; great numbers of workmen are out of em- 
ploy; and on the whole, perhaps there has not been a time of greater 
stagnation since the melancholy year 1826. There is but one opinion 
as to the cause of our manufacturers being thus brought to a stand. 
The enormous price of wool—a price, which, taking into account the 
value of money, is unprecedented—has given this check to the manu- 
facture ; the cause of the high price of wool is the short supply; and 
the cause of the short supply is, that consumption has been gradually 
gaining upon supply, till at length it has got in advance, and must wait 
till the supply overtakes it. The state of the American market bas 
also had some influence on the manufacture. —Leeds Mercury. 

Mr. Maclean, one of the Revising Barristers for Essex, says in his 
Report, ‘‘ In one instance I was attended by a female overseer ; and it is 
due to her to state that the list furnished by her, and in her own hand- 
writing, was one of the most correct I met with.” 

A trotting-match took place last week at Runcorn, for a coffin! 


Mr. Edmund Lechmere Charlton, a gentleman of ancient family and 
some fortune, residing near Ludlow, brought an action, which was tried 
at the late Shrewsbury Assizes, against the proprietor of the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, for a libel, contained in a report of the proceedings 
before the Corporation Commissioners at Ludlow. In this report, 
some of the inhabitants of Ludlow were made to accuse Mr. Charlton 








The Jury consulted for a considerable time, and then returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with a shilling damages. The damages were 
laid at 30001. Mr. Charlton withdrew another action for 30000. 
damages, against a bookseller at Ludlow for selling a copy of the paper, 
and paid his own costs. ‘There is still another action brought by this 
person against the proprietor of the Hereford Journal, for publishing 
the same libel. 

Alfred Rae, described in the newspapers as a respectable youth aged 
fifteen, was tried before Judge Bosanquet, at Launceston, on ‘Tuesday, 
for an assault of a most atrocious character, on Grace Breene, a widow 
with two children; into whose house he gained admission on the night 
of the 11th of March, partly by threats, and partly by pretending that 
he had lost his way, and was very hungry and tired. | As soon as he 
entered the house, he locked the door in the inside, and took the key : 
he then ordered the woman to give him tea, and afterwards made her 
bring him down a bed to sleep upon: she was terrified, and entreated 
him to go, but he refused. ‘The woman went up to her own room to 
her children, but did not undress: soon afterwards, the prisoner 
followed her, and made the attempt for which he was tried. The 
woman resisted with great courage, and got out of the room; but as the 
house-door was locked, could not escape. The young ruffian followed 
her, and beat and cut her head and face shockingly, with the fire- 
shovel. Finding she was too strong for him, he made her swear on her 
knees not to divulge what had passed ; declaring that he was connected 
with a gang of murderers, who would kill herif she gave evidence against 
him. He forced her to wipe the blood off her face and clothes. As soon 
as he was gone, the poor woman ran toa neighboui’s, and told what had 
happened ; and the prisoner was secured. When brought before the 
prosecutrix, he fell on his knees and begged for mercy. He was found 
guilty, but recommended to mercy by the Jury, on account of his youth. 
The judge sentenced him to two years’ imprisonment and hard labour ; 
saying that he owed his life only to the courageous resistance of the 
woman. 

At the Anglesea Assizes, before Mr. Baron Bolland, there was not, 
to the credit of the county, a single prisoner for trial ; so that the Judge 
became entitled to the ancient compliment of white gloves from the 
Sheriff. His Lordship, in briefly addressing the Grand Jury, said, this 
was the first occasion in his life on which he had sat as Judge at an as- 
size where there was no criminal business to be disposed of. 

Joseph Ratcliffe, an overlooker in Mr. Walker’s hemp manufactory 
in Leeds, was tried at York on Wednesday, on a charge of the man- 
slaughter of a boy in the factory. ‘The particulars of this charge have 
already appeared in the Spectator. It was proved that the man had re- 
peatedly beaten this poor lad in a most barbarous manner; and on one 
occasion fastened a rope round his neck, threw the end of it over a 
steam-pipe, and hung him up till his face was black; he then let him 
down, and beat him with the rope. The boy went to his work; but 
next day complained that his neck was stiff; was taken to the Leeds 
Infirmary; and, after lingering for eight weeks, died of a disease in the 
spine. It was proved for the prisoner that the boy’s father was of a 
scrofulous habit, which encourages spinal complaints. Mr. Walker, 
his employer, and several other persons, gave the prisoner a good cha- 
racter. He was found guilty, and sentenced to twelve months’ impri- 
sonment. 





On Monday week, Ayton House, near Berwick, the property of Mr. 
Fordyce, was discovered to be in flames; and the family and domestics 
had only time to escape, almost naked. A messenger was immediately 
despatched to Berwick; but before the engines could arrive, a great 
part of the roof had fallen in, and the valuable furniture, library, &e., 
with a chest, containing a large quantity of plate, were destroyed. 
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Two incendiary fires were discovered on Monday night, in the parish 
of Brailes, in Warwickshire, at nearly the same moment, though nearly 
a mile distant. One of these was on the farm of Mr. Edward Shel- 
don, of Brailes House; and consumed eleven stacks of wheat, barley, 
beans, and hay, besides the farm-house, barn, and out-buildings. The 
other was on the farm of a Mr. Baker, one of the Churchwardens of 
Brailes parish ; which destroyed two stacks of wheat and clover. All 
the property was insured. Two hundred pounds reward has been 
offered by the parish for the conviction of the offenders. 

A gentleman who was proceeding from Durham towards Sunder- 
land, alone in his gig, one day last week, overtook, in the dusk of the 
evening, a person on foot, having the appearance of a respectable fe- 
male; who politely asked him the favour of a ride; which the gentle- 
man readily granted. Soon after the vacant seat became occupied, the 
gentleman turned his head round to speak to his supposed female com- 
panion, when he observed a whisker on the cheek. Surprised and 
somewhat alarmed at this discovery, he purposely dropped a glove on 
the road; and immediately drew up, requesting the stranger to be so 
good as alight and pick it up, as his horse would not stand to enable 
him to doso. ‘This scheme had the desired effect ; the person alighted, 
and the gentleman instantly drove off at a rapid pace, leaving his late 
companion at a distance in the rear. On afterwards examining a reti- 
cule which bad been left in the gig, the gentleman was horrified to find 
that it contained a brace of loaded pistols. —Durham Advertiser. 

The clerk to the Warwick and Napton Canal Company .has ab- 
sconded, after embezzling the property of his employers, to the amount, 
as is supposed, of 10,0002. 

On Sunday afternoon, nine young men belonging to Arundel took a 
walk by the river-side; and having proceeded some distance, they all 
got into a small punt, for the purpose of crossing over to the opposite 
side of the river. Unfortunately the boat upset, and seven out of the 
nine were drowned. Only one of them could swim, and he succeeded 
in saving his own life and that of another. 


TRELAND. 
Mr. Plunkett, Dean of Down, will probably be translated to the 

Deanery of Lismore and Archdeaconry of Aghadoe, vacant by the 

demise of SirGeorge Bishopp. ; 

It is said that after the recess a new writ will be moved for the county 
of Kerry, in the room of Mr. Charles O'Connell; who, it is presumed, 
is heartily sick of his senatorial labours, not having attended in his place 
during the present session. 

Sir William Somerville, High Sheriffof Meath, has refused to call a 
Repeal meeting, in compliance with a requisition signed by Mr. UI. 
Grattan, Mr. Maurice O’Connell, Mr. Sharman Crawford, four other 
Magistrates, and 120 freeholders. 


Patrick Naven was apprehended a few days since, for the murder of 


John Martin. This murder was perpetrated nine years ago, in the 
parish of Lasha, Tipperary. He changed his name to Burke; and 
two or three years ago, got married under the feigned name, which 
even his wife was not aware of. 

On the 29th of March, a Whitefoot named Patrick Waters, was 
tried at Naas, in Kildare County, for aiding and assisting in the mur- 
der of Christopher Broughill, on the 9th of January 1833. Broug- 
hill’s house was entered by eight or nine persons, who broke through 
the door; one of the party presented a gun at their victim, and shot 
him without a moment’s notice. ‘The principal witness against the 
prisoner gave the following evidence. 

© He was a Whitefoot; was sworn in ahout a month before Broughill was 
shot ; was one of the party who went to Broughill’s house. Broughill was an 
old schoolfellow of his. A few nights before he was shot, the Whitefeet had a 
meeting ; eighicen or nineteen persons assembled, and their business was to 
draw lots to see who should shoot him. The lot fell on witness, but he refused 
to shoot him. ‘Their reason for shooting him was, because he was a Blackfoot 
(aspy of Government), and had taken some ground which was held by a man 
of the name of Mealy. The party dispersed that night without shooting the 
man, but were all sworn by their captain to meet again in three nights, and 
draw lotsagain. They did meet, and the lot fell on a man named Grimes. 
They accordingly went to Broughill’s house, and Grimes shot him. Was 
standing outside looking at the shot fired. Waters was one of the party; he, 
with others, was posted outside asa sentinel.” e 

The prisoner was found guilty, but was recommended to mercy. 
The Judge said, he could not second the recommendation, though it 
should be forwarded to the proper quarter; and sentenced the prisoner 
to be hanged. 

At Londonderry Assizes, Baron Pennefather sentenced a witness to 
six months’ imprisonment for refusing to give evidence. 





SCOTLAND. 

The old Marquis of Breadalbane died last week; his son the Earl 
of Ormelie succeeds to the Peerage, and of course there must be a new 
Member for Perthshire. ‘Two candidates are already in the field,— 
Mr. Robert Greme, a distant cousin of Lord Lynedoch; and 
Sir George Murray, whom Lord Ormelie defeated at the last election 
by a majority of 1667 to 1093. Mr. Robert Greme is to be the new 
Lord of the Treasury, says the Times, and he will have the Govern- 
ment influence. He is announced by the Times as “ a man of talent 
and a man of business,’—admirable qualifications, certainly, for the 
representative of an important county, and a Treasury Lord. It is 
rather unfortunate, however, that Mr. Graeme has hitherto found no 
opportunity of displaying his latent abilities: and therefore the praise 
of the Times looks very like an election puff. ‘he fact is, that 
he is indebted for his promotion to the -Lord Advocate, and the 
clique who have the disposal of Government patronage in Scotland; 
not to his peculiar fitness for the oftice, or even to his relationship to 
the gallant old Lord Lynedoch. ‘There can be no kind of comparison 
between the personal claims of the two candidates to the representation 
of Perthshire. Sir George Murray has distinguished himself in Par- 
liament and in office, and is well known to be a clever and industrious 
man; whereas the public now hears of Mr. Robert Greme for the 
first time. Sir George, however, has the misfortune to be a Tory, 
and to be upheld by the once triumphant and still formidable band of 
the Anti-Reformers of Perthshire. It would be a matter of regret to 








see the representation of the county pass «gain into the old hands ; but 
at the same time, it is shameful to see the preparations that are making 
for jobbing it. The contest about to ensue is not one of principle; 
it is rather an interested struggle between rival clans. The weight of 
the Government influence thrown into the scale of the Whigs, will in 
all probability give them the victory ; especially as the party which the 
late Duke of Athol led is in a great measure broken up by the des- 
perate prospects of the Tories in regard to place. 

To the Government, this Perthshire vacancy is a perfect godsend. 
No representative of a large and liberal constituency dared to accept 
the seat at the Treasury, for fear of being ejected from his seat in Par- 
liament ; while there were so many applicants among those whose local 
influence, or the influence of their patrons, was strong enough, as they 
supposed, to insure their reelection, that Ministers did not know upon 
whom to fix, for the fear of mortally offending some great person. But 
Mr. Graeme will doubtless find aconsiderable advantage in being already 
a member of the Government, with the power of rewarding active sup- 
porters. The circumstance which would have told against Mr. Banner- 
man, or Colonel Hay, or even Mr. Horatio Ross, questionable as _ his 
position already is, will be favourable to him. 

But the men who will rejoice most heartily at the approach of the 
new clection, are the “writers” (the attornies) of Perthshire. Verily 
they have cause to sing anthems. Many a guinea will the steward of 
the noble house of Breadalbane have to provide in payment of ‘their 
long, long bills, whence nothing is deducted.” Three guineas a day 
for the principal, two ditto for his clerk, accounts for chuises hired for 
deputations who walked, or rode in the carriage of the candidate him- 
self, rent of committee-rooms, feasting and drinking before the testing 
of the writ, and after the return—all these swell up the legal expenses 
of a contest under the Reform Bill, in Scotland, to a fearful amount of 
thousands. Rejoice, then, ye writers and publicans of Perthshire, that 
the contest about to take place in your aristocrat-ridden county is not 
one of principle, but of powerful Government and family influence, 
and long purses. 

Lord Patrick James Stuart has addressed his new constituents 
of the Ayr district of Burghs, from Genoa ; thanking them for elect- 
ing him, and promising a faithful attendance to his Parliamentary 
duties. He says, that had he been in the House at the time, he would 
have voted for Mr. Hume’s Corn-law motion; that he is in favour of 
Church Reform both in England and Scotland, but will support the 
Establishment in both countries; that he is a gencral approver of the 
policy and measures of Ministers, but will act on all occasions inde- 
pendently of them. He promises to take his seat when the House 
next meets, and to visit his constituents at the close of the session. 

The opposition to the present system of patronage in the Church of 
Scotlind gains ground. Asan instance, take the following passage from 
the Aberdeen Herald of Saturday last— 

** We are now enabled to congratulate our fellow-townsimen on the clection of 
a gentleman to represent the Town-Couucil in the General Assembly, 
known to be opposed to the present system of patronage. is i 





vho is 
This is one of the 


benefits of Burgh Reform ; and as the same effeet will be produced in all other 
towns, we may now reckon upon a majority of lay members in the Generak 


Assembly to give the congregution a voice in the clection of their Minister. 
There was already, last yetr, a majority of the clerical members on that side 
of the question ; so that we trust the Geueral Assembly will now cooperate with 
Parliament.” 

A vacancy has occurred in the number of the Knights of the Thistle, 
by the decease of the Earl of Galloway. The vacant riband will most 
likely be given to the Duke of Argyll, or the Earl of Errol; the Sux 
says, to the latter. 

The Magistrates of Inverness have applied to the Lord Advocate te 
take some steps for getting the burgh relieved of the expense of exe- 
cuting criminals. They mention to his Lordship, that they have dis- 
charged their executioner, and that they will be subjected to very 
serious expense if the man at present in custody on a charge of murder 
should be sentenced to be hanged. — Edinburgh Observer. 


James Brock was the tenth child of his parents. When this boy’s 
mother went to pay her tithe to Dr. Barnard, the Rector of Maghera, 
afterwards Bishop of Limerick, and well known as the friend of John- 
son, and a member of the Club, the poor woman said—* Sir, you have 
the tenth of all I possess, except my children: it is but justice you 
should have the tenth of them too: here is my tenth son, take him and 
provide for him.” Dr. Barnard took the child at her word, clothed 
him, and sent him to school, where he ever went by the name of Tithe. 
— Quarterly Review. 

There are now seven deliveries of letters in Paris. The first deli- 
very is made at seven in the morning, and is repeated every two hours 
until half. past eight in the evening. There are tole also six delive- 
ries in the environs. The number of boxes for letters in Paris now 
amounts to two hundred. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Linneus, from Liverpool to Bombay, was totally lost on Dyer’s Island on the 
15th Jan. Crew saved, 

The Poridand, from Sydney to Launceston, was lost on the 27th Oct. having missed 
stays and been driven on shore. 

The Thomas, from Leith to Sydney, was burnt at Hobart Town in Sept. with a great 
part of her outward cargo. 

The Sanderson, Sage, from Bengal to Liverpool, was spoken with in lat. 34, long. 31, 
with loss of fore-mast, boats, &c. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, March 3lst, Guardian, Sinclair, from Singapore ; April 24, 
Il. C. Ss. Kellie Castle, Patullo, from China; and 4th, Grace, Davis, from Bombay, 
At Deal, April 2d, H. C. Ships Thames, Pidding ; and Inglis, Dadman ; and 3d, Lady 
Melville, Shepherd, from China; and Reliance, Cook, from Mauritius. Off Dover, 
2a, Brazilian, Galloway, from ditto. Off Eastbourne, 3d, H. C. S. IIc¢retordshire, 
Foord, from Chiva. Off the Wight, 2d, Boyne, Brown, from Bombay. At Liverpool, 
2d, Tapley, Tapley, from Mauritius, Off ditto, Parkfield, M'Auley, from Bombay. 
At St. tfelena, Feb. 7th, Frances, Heath, from Bombay ; and Cordelia, Weaver, from 
Bengal; and llth, Grecian, Smith, from Ceylon; Rapid, Rush, from Bombay ; and 
Gloucester, Brooks, from Mauritius. At the Cape, Jan. 16th, M. S. Elphinstone, 
Richardson, trom London; 20th, Minerva, Adams; and Resource, Coombs, from 
Liverpool ; and 39th, Quebee Trader, Bellamy, from London At Bombay, Nov. 16th, 
Marqu’s of Hastings, Clarkson, from London; and 17th, Francis Charlotte, M‘Kean, 
from Liverpool. At China, Nov. 29th, Fairy, Templeton, fiom Liverpool. 

Sailed — From Gravesend, March 27th, Georgiani, Thomas, for Madras; 30th, 
Charles Grant, Hyde, for Bombsy ; Protector, Bragg, for Van Diemen’s Land; and 
Africanus, Watkins, for St. Helena; 3lst, Jean Wilson, Banks, for Mauritius; April lst, 
Lyra, Billing, for New South Wales ; and 3d, Exmouth, Wer-en, fo: Bengal. 
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Sarurpay Mornina. 

Arrived—Off Dover, Sarah, Nicholson, from New South Wales; and Esthér, Nichol- 
sou, from Mauriiius. At Liverpool, Gilmore, Liadsay, trom Bombay. At St. Helena, 
Feb. 5, Rapid, Bush, from Bombay; Dominica, Winspear; 6h, Gloucester, Brooks ; 
and 7ih, Minerva, Furlong, from Mauritius. At Van Diemen's Land, Sept. 28th, Anne, 
» from London; and Mary Katha) -, fron Liverpool; Oct. 9th, Edward 
Coleston, Hamend, from ditto; Mth, Lochte!, Miltons; and Drummore, ——, from 
Leith; and 16th, Auriga, Chalmers, from Loudon. 














if the correspondent who wrifes to us from Dover, had seen the last Number of the 
Spectator when he wrote, he would have perceived that his caution against putting 
faith in the statements recently furnished by the Duke of Ricumonp relative to his 
Post-office improvements, and the negoti m with France, was unnecessary. 
We know the purpose for which the documents in question were got up, and 
shall endeavour to make the public aware of it also. In so doing, we pet- 
ceive that we shall not obtain the cooperation of the London Press; for al- 











though severalof the Daily Newspapers eagerly put forth certain passages 
from the Duke's Papers, calculated to serve his prrposes, none of them 
have serutinized or dissected the statements they contain. This must arise 


from ignorance of the subject, or from corruption. By corruption, we do not 
mean that our contemporaries have received presents or money from the Post-office 
managers; but the amount which they must pay for their foreign newspapers 
varies so much according to the good or ill will felt towards them in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, and sou e of thefEvening journalists, in particular, are so much favoured 
in regard to the late transmission of their papers into the country, that they are 
altogether indisposed to take an independent part in this matter. In Parliament, 
we hope this will only prove an additional argument for the challenge of powers 
liable to such abuse, 

“3.G.” of Bath is a fool, 


M FENG ‘ ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay Nieur. 

One of our friends in Paris, who has excellent opportunities of feel- 
ing the pulse of the Court and the capital, has sent us the following 
results of his practice. We were not aware that Louts Pur.ir himself 
wrote in the journals; this is one of the worst symptoms of his ma- 
lady—poor Gronce the Third used to write in newspapers. 

“There has been an extreme anxiety at Court to ascertain the feeling of the 
English press on the subject of the Law against Associations. One of the 
newspapers here stated, it had information that all the Independent press of 
Kagland (from which they specially begged to have the Globe excepted) would 
hold the most condemnatory language, and tell the French people that the men 
of England had no greater preference for an illegitimate than for a legitimate 
despot; perhaps rather less. But the very suspicion of any falling off of Eng- 
lish support, has much alarmed the Ministry; and the Journal des Debats has 
published a declaration, that the Juste Milieu is not to be abandoned by the 
English press. The Journal de Paris, the paper in which the King is in the 
habit of launching his own royal lucubrations, ie inserted, as evidence of the 
friendly feeling of the Times, a long rigmarole piece of twaddle, written, 
in the shape of a letter from Paris, by an old correspondent of that paper, who 
haunts the Palace and worships Louis Puitir, and who is allowed now aud 
then to fill a column of the Times, as a useless worn-out cat is permitted to 
occupy the same spot on which it frisked in better days. 

Lord DurHAm’s precios, and the speculations on it, fill half the news- 
papers. He is come about Turkey—he is come about Belgium—he is come 
about Algiers—he is come to help Dr. Bownine out of the mire. He is in 
truth come, like a wise man, about all these and a hundred things besides. Tle 
is come to learn what France is doing, and meaning to do; and, upon every 
subject both of foreign and domestic policy, he conceals none of his thoughts. 
Ner need he; for his thoughts, words, and actions, combine to do him honour.” 








RI. Tiers has intimated his intention of proposing a larger de- 
duction of the duty on iron, imported into France, than he was at first 
prepared to allow. 


Ten thousand men will enter Portugal on the Ist of 

two divisions; one under the command of Morillo, which will proceed 
by way of Verin, in Galicia; the other commanded by Rodill, by Ciudad 
Rodrigo. They will march upon Oporto and Villa Real, and proceed 
on to Santarem to join the army of Don Pedro. The command of 
Donna Maria’s troops will be given to the Conde de Villa Flor, and 
both armies will combine in an attack on Santarem. You are too 
well acquainted with our situation to need that I should suggest the 
importance of this arrangement, and its consequences.— Z%mes Madrid 


Correspondent. 


A new club has just been formed, by a number of Members of Par- 
liament belonging to the Independent party. These gentlemen, it would 
seem, have become aware of the necessity of acting in concert. Hitherto 
they have seldom pulled together, and therefore have pulled feebly. 
Whether the establishment of a club will be accompanied by an aban- 
donment of' self-seeking, and lead to that cordial cocperation without 
which their efforts merely afford sport to the enemy, is more than we 
can say; and indeed it is more than we expect. Are the individual 
members of this new society prepared to give up opportunities of per- 
sonal glorification, when the good of the cause demands such a sacri- 
fice ? Are they willing to move together like well-disciplined 
troops, some of them as privates and non-commissioned officers ; 
or are they all determined to be colonels and commaniers ? If so, their 
club will be one of disunion ; like some others which we could name, 
and whose proceedings have lately sickened us of such institutions. 
Aswe give the gentlemen who have formed the new club credit for the 
best intentions, so we shall rejoice most heartily if their efforts are 
crowned with success,—if that rope of sand, the Independent party, 
should be converted into a cable of many coils, firm, compact, and 
twisted hard together. But we see no reason to expect that such a 
miracle will be worked merely through the agency of a club. 

The docale and the house are capital—Mr. Alderman Woop’s late 
residence in Great George Street, Westminster; new fitted for the 
purpose. 





The accounts of the Quarter’s Revenue will not be made up till late 
this evening; but, from all that can be judged, they will prove siatis- 
factory. The excess on the Excise will not be less, we are informed, 
than 200,000/. for the year, notwithstanding the great reductions which 
have taken place on soap, tiles, &c. —_ It is likely that the excess in the 
Customs will be nearly if not quite the same amount.— Globe. 


The Lord Chancellor arrived at the House of Lords this morning 
at ten o'clock; and, from the non-attendance of Peers, was detained 
for more than an hour, while messengers were despatched in all direc- 
tions to procure some. 





April, forming | 





THE ITALIAN OPERA, 
Tue Opera season began to-night. All the previous exhibitions of the 
present year have been as beggurly as this has been rich. To be sure, 
we had heard J/ Barbiere some dozen times before ; but seldom with so 
much pleasure. CaArapori, Tamburini, and Rusini were init; and 
as the effect of the piece must mainly rest on Rosina and Figaro, we 
were more than satisfied. If Caraponrt has not all the wickedness of 
eye and archiness of manner which her part requires, she amply com- 
pensated for these deficiencies, by the purity and elegance of her singing. 
There was nothing to offend, and every thing to charm. As for Tam- 
BURINI—the rogue revels, luxuriates in his part. It is not a perfor- 
mance, but a natural exuberance of spirits, which breaks out in his 
acting as well as his singing, and sometimes hurries him on to such a 
degree of volubility, that 
* Panting Time toils after him in vain.” 

RuvusINI was as usual—tremulous, florid, and absurd; 
then some touches of excellence. 

The house was well filled; and the real singers (for the ‘* Mock 
Dukes” have now fallen into their proper places) were warmly greeted 
by the audience. 


vith now and 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanot, Fripay A®¥reRNooN, 

Our Consol Market still continues heavy, from the quantity of Money Stock 
thrown upon it: the pressure has on one or two occasions been very great, but 
the market has been sustained at the present prices, by means of purchases for the 
Account ; the lowest price has been 90 3, and the last price to-day is 90% 91. 
India Stock is in demand; the price is to-day 259} dank Stock is nearly at 
our last quotation, 217 to 218. Exchequer Bills are 54 prem. 

The last accounts from New York speak of returning confidence, and are less 
gloomy than the previous arrivals. The shipment of silver bullion to the United 
States has almost if notentirely ceased. We regret, however, to learn, that the 
present state of things in America is likely to affect the great manufacturing in- 
terests of this country’ the usual Spring demand has been considerably lessened, 
in consequence of the absence of American orders; and the goods manufactured 
in anticipation must remain on hand until the present crisis is past, or some new 
market found for them. The necessary consequence of this state of things must 
be the curtailment of the hours of labour of the operatives, and a reduction of 
the wages and retrenchment of the comforts of the manufacturing population. 

In the Foreign Markets, the principal business has been in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Stocks, both of which are at higher prices than last week. The last 
accounts from Lisbon, being generally favourable, have produced an improve- 
ment of 3 per cent. in the Bonds, which, after having been at 64, close to-day 
at 66$ 3. The Spanish Bonds are about 1 per cent. higher than the closing 
prices of last week ; being this afternoon 803 31. The question of the recog- 
nition of the Cortes Loans is still in abeyance; but the general opinion seems to 
be, that in some shape or other the claims of the Bondholders will be forced by 
circumstances upon the Spanish Government. The Dutch, Belgian, and other 
Continental Stocks, are nearly at the prices of last week ; but the transactions 
in them are quite unimportant. The Mining Shares are generally lower ; espe- 
cially the Real del Monte, the price of which has been depressed by large sales 
for money. One broker having sold two hundeed shares, the quotation has 
been as low as 51; but the immediate pressure being removed, the market has 
reacted, and the price is now 33}. 











Saturpay, TWELve o’chLock, 

The business in the English Funds has been very trifling, and the ‘quotations 
are nearly nominal. The improvement in Spanish and Por se Stock still 
continues, The price of the Re Bonds is at prese: ‘#3 and the 
Spanish Stock is 30731. More ample details have been made public of the 
recent operations of Admiral Narizr, and though his successes do not appear to 
be very important, the prospect thus opened of a more speedy termination of 
the Peninsular struggle has increased the confidence of the speculators and 
given firmness to the market. The accounts from Madrid received to-day, state 
that the Spanish expedition to Portugal had been resolved on; and that, under 
the pretext of driving Don Carros from the neighbourhood of the frontiers, 
assistance would be afforded to Don Pepro. 


tugt 















SarurpAy, Four o’ciock, * 

We have scarcely any variation in prices to report since the morning, and little 

remark to add to our closing quotations; except that the several Funds, both 

Foreign and English, are firm at the various prices given below. The business 
of the afternoon has been quite unimportant. 























3 per Cent. Consols,...... 91 Dutch 2} per Cents. ....... 193 50 
Ditto for Account........-. 914 French 3 per Cents ........ 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 98} 4 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 
Bank Stock o.scccocessoses Bhi 18 Mexican 6 per Ceuts.... 
India Stock ..... oes 259 260 Portuguese 5 per C 
Exchequer Bills.... . 53 54 Do. Regency Scrip, 5 per 
in 5 per Cents.. 994 100 Prussian. 1$18, 5 per Cent... —— 
Baazilian 5 per Cents... - Flt 4 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent.. 1034 4 





Danish 3 per Cents......+66 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 30% dl 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XI. 
THE WAY TO SAVE FRANCE! OR THE DOCTRINAIRES’ LAW FOR 
DESTROYING THE BASIS OF ALL SOCIETY, 7. e. ASSOCIATION. 

“ La loi votée Mardi par la Chambre des Deputés doit sauver le pays on le perdre, 
Appliquee avec p rsévélance, avec energie, saus concessions, sans fausse 1] ute, elle nous 
sauve! Eludée par lastuce des faction outragée par leur audace, abandonnée par les 
jouvoirs publics, livrée ou mépris plus mortel que la haine, cette loi nous perd,” 
Journa: des Debats. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 2d April 1834. 

Sirn—The Debats tells us, that the “ Associations Destruction Law,” if 
applied with energy and without shame, will save us! but if not applied with 
energy and more than mortal vigour, it will lose us! Then, I think, we shall 
all be lost ! 

But let me tell you what the Debats means ; for we live in times when the 
fewer secrets we have the better. The Debats means, thatif M. Barrue, the 
Minister of Justice, aided by his fidus Achates M, Persit, shall first arrest 
and send to prison, then try before the Judge of the Correctional Police, and 
fine and banish to Mount St. Michel or the State gaol of Blaye, such men as 
Larayetre, Larirre, Maveuinx, Guittemor, Carrer, De Luprr, Gar- 
NiER Paces, De Corcetirs, D’ArGenson, and Marrast, why then we 
SHALL BE saved! But if the Doctrinaires shall content themselves with at- 
tacking journeymen weavers, apprentice boys, and the working classes, who are 
nearly all engaged in some sort of associations, either political or social, why 
THEN WE SHALL BE Lost! There was a time when Mr. Parr was called 
the ‘Saviour of Britain, the Heaven-born Minister, and the Pilot who 
weathered the Storm!” No one now talks such nonsense, except sundry 
Merchant Tailors in a certain obscure corner of the earth called Thread- 
needle Street. There will come a time also, when this * FreENcH SAVING 
Law” will be called by its right name, * THe French Monarcuy OVER- 
THROWING Law.” Till then, let us hope that M. Barrne and M. Persit 
will follow the advice of the Debats, and save us in spite of ourselves. 
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In the Spectator of last week, { perceive you announced the fuct of the adop- 
tion, by the majority of the Deputies, of this ‘ Associations Gagging Bill.” The 
measure was passed by a majority of very nearly one hundred votes. Al! the 
stray Deputies were ordered up by the telegraph. Those who were in office, 
though removed many a long league from the Chamber, and though ignorant as 
whipping-posts of the arguments for or against the bill in question, all made 
their appearance in due time to drop into the urn their white balls—and then 
disappear; having first received the nod of approbation from D’Arcout, 
Turers, or Guizor. The law will cost the Government very dearly; for 
many a promise was made, which must be fulfilled—many a loan or gift assured, 
which must be presented—and many an engagement entered into with these 
Representatives of the People! which must be adhered to to the very letter. 
Uncles, cousins, fathers, brethren, sons, and even friends—all came in for their 
share of the ‘ loaves and fishes ;” and even the Civil List, never inclined to ex- 
travagance, was compelled to open its purse-strings, for, cowte gui coute, the 
law must be passed ! 

During the discussions in the Chamber of Deputies, all attempts to introduce 
any modifying clauses were rendered abortive, by the well-paid, well-pensioned, 
well-placed, or well-promised majority. They had received their ‘ pass-word ” 
to office, honour, and riches, from the Minister of the Interior. That * pass- 
word” was “ the law, the whole law, and nothing but the law ;” and Deputies 
who admitted in private that they wished most sincerely that the majority 
would at any rate render the operation of the law temporary, by a clause to that 
effect inserted at the end of bill, yet did not dare to rise in the Chamber and vote 
for that amendment. ‘ Nocure, no pay,” were the conditions of the contract 
made by the Minister with his majority ; and if that majority had passed a single 
word of amendment not sanctioned openly by the Doctrinaires, all the promises 
made of ** advancement,” ‘* promotion,” ** peerage,” ** honours,” and wealth,” 
were to stand for naught. I know, of my own knowledge, Deputies, who in my 
presence argued in private salons, and at private dinner-tables, in favour of the 
clause which was proposed for making the principle of the law merely temporary, 
who yet afterwards stood up inthe Chamber and voted against that amendment. 
*¢ The love of money is the root of all evil.” 

It must be deplored by all who have followed with attention these most me- 
morable debates, that the Opposition Members were not sufficiently united and 
prepared on all the amendments which were proposed. I can cite one instance 
of great importance. The clause to which I have already referred, viz. that 
limiting the operation of the bill to a certain number of sessions, was rejected by 
not more than a majority of from 15 to 25. Why did not twenty Deputies, 
according to the standing order of the House, demand a scrutiny, 2. e. a ballot 
on this amendment? Many cowardly, interested, selfish men, whose love of 
lucre and promotion overcame their sense of justice, and rose and voted against 
that limitation clause, would have deposed a white ball in favour of it, as 
that white ball would not have been seen; whereas they would not 
rise in face of the House and declare themselves in favour of the amend- 
ment, for fear of losing their offices or the patronage and promises of 
the Minister. In the British House of Commons, such a monstrous 
bill as that now adopted by the Deputies would have been delayed months in its 
progress through the House, by a compact and resolute minority; and notwith- 
standing it must be conceded that the standing orders of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are much less favourable to the rights of the minority than those of the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, yet twenty members of the Opposition in the French 
Chamber, acting together, could have delayed the bill a long time, excited the 
people in the provinces, and, by demanding the ballot or scrutiny on each clause, 
and each division of each clause, could have defeated for a long period the exe- 
eution of this horrible measure. Lam aware, that on this question some dif- 
ference of opinion exists even amongst the real friends of true liberty. Some 
maintain, that the worse the law is, the more arbitrary, the more grossly anti- 
social, and anti-constitutional, the better; and that there will be much less 
chance of its being carried into effect. I cannot, however, adopt the opinions 
of these patriotic writers and speakers; and I will tell them why. The people 
of a country should never be accustomed to see the violation of the Charter or the 
Constitution of a country committed with impunity. If once the people perceive 
that all promises, oaths, solemn engagements, and deliberately-formed institu- 
tions, wre set aside to meet any particular cry, or whim, or caprice of any parti- 
cular party, or minister, or favourite, the people will cease to have any confi- 
dence in the institutions of their country—will cease to have any rallying word 
in the hour of danger—will cease to have patriotism—and will even become 
indifferent to liberty. And there is another reason why I would have endeavoured, 
by every possible means, to have shortened the duration of the law, and made it 
a law of exception,—and that is, because the people should not be accustomed 
to consider a state of perpetual excitement, perpetual resistance, perpetual 
conspiracy, and perpetual insurrection or revolution, as either a natural or 
a healthy state. Great efforts should be reserved for great occasions; and 
it should never be forgotten by the friends of liberty, that the boy who 
perpetually called ‘* Wolf! wolf!” when there was none approaching him, 
was at last devoured by the very animal which he had falsely announced before. 
I say this, because though in many cases revolution or animal resistance is a 
sacred duty, yet perpetual insurrection is eternal slavery and torment. Although, 
then, I would offer my tribute of admiration to those Deputies who boldly and 
uncompromisingly resisted the progress of the desolating measure we are dis- 
cussing, I must at the same time deplore that the Opposition was not better or-- 
ganized, and that thestamp of “exception” and temporary ” was not printed 
on the bill; because I am fully persuaded, nay certain, that if all those who 
disapproved of every word of the bill, had voted by ballot with those who dis- 
approved secretly of the bill being permanent, but yet dared not openly to vote 
for the aniendment shortening its duration, that amendment by ballot would 
have been carried. 

But, perhaps, you may be inclined to ask--** What did the people say to the 
bill whilst it was under discussion? Did the people petition, and that univer- 
sally; und were those petitions presented, read, and explained to the House by 
their Representatives?” 

As Ihave perceived of latein some daily English papers, and especially in the 
Globe, divers proofs of ignorance as to the feelings of the French people, and 
as to their rights and privileges, you must suffer me to set right these ‘* public 
instructors.” The people are extremely indignant as to this proposed law ; but 
that indignation cannot be manifested in France as it is in England. In Great 
Britain, the people meet at parish-churches, in town-halls, at guild-halls, at 
taverns, at county meetings, and even, as at Birmingham, in immense assem- 
blies, and discuss, come to resolutions, agree upon petitions, order their Repre- 
sentatives to present those petitions; and when they are so presented, they are 
read or discussed, printed, circulated, and considered, before the bill in question 
is decided on and adopted. Now there is nothing of this in France! The 
291st article of the Penal Code prohibits more than twenty persons from meet- 
ing together without the previous consent of the Government. All meetings 
held in opposition to this article are illegal, and may be dispersed by the local 
authorities. Even the Revolution of 1830 did not expunge this despotic clause 
from the Penal Code; and now it is proposed by this ‘ Associations Gagging 
Bill” to extend the clause even to two persons: so that no tWo individuals can 
mect together to oppose or even to support or discuss any measure whatever 
without the approbation of the agents of the Government. The rrT1T10Ns, 
therefore, which are prepared and presented in France, are generally the work 
of one or two individua s; and when signed by any number, the petitions are 
carried about from house to house, and the local authorities do all they can to 








throw impediments in the way of procuring signatures. In like manner, when 
these petitions are sent up for presentation, the Members to whom they are 
intrusted are, by the standing order of the Chamber, prevented from doing more 
than deposing them in perfect silence ; and the petitions are all examined by 
a Committee, named each month, called “* The Petition Commission ;” who 
once a week, on the Saturday, make a report on a certain number of petitions, 
taking all in their order of date as deposed ; and recommending as to each peti~ 
tion, either the ‘‘ order of the day,” or “ reference to the Government,” or to 
the Commission appointed to examine any particular proposed law to which 
the petition may refer. Thus, nine out of ten of the petitions sent up to the 
Chamber are never heard of ; for, in ordinary sessions, there are not more than 
twenty-six Saturdays—not more than twenty petitions reported each Saturday ; 
and thus, not more than five hundred petitious per annum from thirty-three mil- 
lions of people are ever so much as heard of. Now this isa state of things 
which in England would not be tolerated. And yet, when the French talk of 
rising against all these iniquities, there are numbers of persons to be found im 
Great Britain who accuse the French of ‘love of insurrection,” of ‘* ver 
satility,” and of being unfavourable to ‘settled and constitutional Go- 
vernments.” Such charges are false and injurious; and are made only by 
those who are ignorant of the state of mock-liberty and mock-independenes 
and mock-constitutionality to which the French have hitherto been obliged to 
submit. 

But at length the bill has been passed by the Deputies; is under the con 
sideration of the Peers—will be voted by acclamation; will receive the Rovan 
ASSENT ; and then, it is to save us! But will it really save us?—From 
what? from revolution?—No! From Republicanism ?—No! From the com- 
binations of wise and good men to obtain larger and more ample securities than 
we yet possess for private and individual liberties ?—No! Will it save us from 
enormous taxes, monopolies, sinecures, arbitrary arrests, insolent and unfounded 
prosecutions, destitutions of patriots, whether in the army, navy, or civil ser- 
vice ?— No! Will it save us from an enormous Civil List ; from foreign influ- 
ences ; from Holy Alliance dictation ; from a bad commercial code ; from scanda- 
lous custom-laws ; or from projects of detached forts round Paris and Lyons, 
from which the people may be attacked from without, if in those cities they 
shall dare to revolt!—No! Will it save us from the growing and returning in- 
fluence of the priesthood ; from the arbitrary vexations of local magistrates 
appointed by the Crown ; from false interpretations of laws, ordinances, and dee 
crees, made under different forms of Government, all brought to bear against 
liberties both civil and religious, in the days in which we live; and from the 
stupid orders of such men as the stupid GisquET, who actually directed lately 
all the theatres to close at eleven in the evening ?—No! Will this law save us 
from the absolute necessity of making another revolution ; one which shall not 
only be made by the people, but carried on by them in their own names and 
persons, and for theirown benefit ?—Indeed it will not. Then from what will 
this law save us, if it be carried into effect as the Debats demands, 2. e. ** with 
perseverance, with energy, without concessions, and without false shame? ”— 
I will tell you from what it will save us—and mark my words! 

If this law shall be carried into operation, as the Debats demands, it will—Ist, 
Save the patriots of France the trouble of asking, much less of debating, whe- 
ther it be possible to arrange with a monarchy and monarchical men in this 
country. 2d, It will save France from the chance of success of any scheme or 
plan for establishing Republican institutions with an Hereditary Monarchy. 
3rd, It will save the patriots the trouble of exhorting the people to choose a 
Republic as the only form of liberal goverument which is permanently 
possible in France. 4th, It will save a great deal of time which would 
perhaps otherwise be lost in attempts to get to the end of the Revolution by 
changes of Ministry and of systems of government—without coming to 
the basis of all, viz. a change of the form of government. Sth, It will save 
the lives of a vast many patriots, who otherwise, if the Government marched 
less openly towards despotism, might be engaged in useless struggles with.‘ the 
powers that be,” only at last to arrive at the point from which now, on the 
contrary, we are about to start. 6th, This law, if so carried into execution 
as the Debats proposes, will save the people from the necessity of coming to 
any sort of arrangement with the privileged classes ; for the Revolution to which 
this will lead will be not only political, but socraL. 

But this law which is to “save us” will be rEsisrep! Yes, resisted! 
That word ‘resistance ” is a terrible word for the Doctrinaires ; but it has been 
pronounced in the Chamber of Deputies as out of it—in Parisas in the Depart- 
ments—by Deputies and Electors—by Constitutionalists as by Republicans—by 
the Society “ Aide toi et Je ciel t’aidera” as by the “ Society of the Rights of 
Man.” Young and old, rich and poor, the General Larayrrre and the jour- 
neyman mason, the cold and reasoning writers in the Journal du Commerce and 
Messager as the bold and daring writers in the National and the Tribune, all 
have pledged themselves “to resist” this bill; ANp IT WILL BE RESISTED. 
The existing societies will not be dissolved. New societies are daily forming. 
The “ Union or Juty” has taken the lead. To-day—even at this hour— 
Deputies meet at Larayrrre’s to form a new association, to defend the prin- 
ciple of association from all attacks. Moderate men have come forward to aid 
this great, this enlightened undertaking: differences of opinion, even as to form 
of Government, are for the time put aside, in order to save the great principle 
of association from attack: and those who still believe in the possibility of 
establishing a limited Monarchy and Republican institutions, join hand in hand 
with those who are decided Republicans, expressly to save the common principle 
of association from defeat. This is not a question of party, but of civilization ; 
and the words of LAURENCE and Paces have become the rallying-cry of tens 
of thousands of patriots. We are not then lost; but the Doctrinaires will 
be, for, France says with Laurence, 

“ There are certain laws which one is bound to honour oneself by disobeying.” 
And with Paces (of Arriege), 
“ T swear to disobey your law, in order to obey the dictates of my conscience.” 

This begins ancther act of the tragedy. We know beforehand how it will 
terminate. Your obedient servant, oO. P. Q. 














PosrsckipruM. 
Paris, Thursday 3d April. 

The gachis becomes daily more intolerable. The chiefs of the Doctrinaires 
have been defeated in their gambling transactions, by the rejection of the law 
proposed for ratifying the treaty entered into between Louis Puitir and Pre- 
sident Jackson. These Royal and other chiefs had hoped to profit by the 
arrangements proposed, and to divide 11 millions of francs amongst them. The 
Chamber of Deputies—or rather 176 Members—have put the extinguisher on 
their hopes; and those who bought American merchant claims on France at 
10 per cent, hoping to receive cent per cent, are now the sole losers. Spain 
should pay America, and not France. Bernryer has proved this even to the 
satisfaction of the blockheads of the Juste Milieu. 

Brocuie has resigned. Good! Sesastrant has resigned. Good! Guizor 
is said to * hesitate!” Guizot hesitate ! at what ?—‘‘ Why, as to whether 
be shall remain.” No, he does not indeed. He must be kicked out before he 
will budge. Mold, St. Aulaire, Bassano, De Rigny, Guilleminot, and I know 
not who besides, are spoken of as De Brocuir’s successors. ‘ Where the 
carrion is, there will the birds of prey be sure to assemble.” ——But which 
will prevail, the English or the Russian influence, in the nomination? I think 
the latter—and that in spite of Lord Dunnam. O. P. Q. 
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i:OPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE KING CONSORT. 


In the course of a few years, the Royal Family of England will 
probably be one of the smallest, in Europe. There are only four 
surviving grandchildren of Georex the Third, notwithstanding 
his numerous progeny; and as the youngest of the present King’s 
brothers is upwards of sixty, and the youngest of his sisters fifty- 
six, there is no probability that the number will be increased, 
Should the Princess Vicror1a marry one of her cousins of Cum- 
berland or Cambridge, two branches of the Royal Family would 
be merged in one, and the chances of having to turn ont of the 
direct line of suecession for an heir to the crown would be multi- 
plied. It is as well to bear this consequence in mind as the time 
approaches for selecting a husband for our future Queen. 

Among the numerous objects assigned by public rumour to the 
Earl of Durnam’'s mission to the Continent, one is the taking of 
some preliminary steps for the introduction of a future King 
consort. At present there may be no better authority for the 
report than a paragraph of a leading article in the John Bull of 
last Sunday; yet it may be well founded—the story is not incre- 
dible. The following is the paragraph. 

“All we shall now say is, that if the influence which it is generally be- 
lieved Lord Durham has over the fumily of the King of the Belgians really 
exists, some enlightenment should be given to the people of this country, who 
must be deeply interested in the welfare and conduct of one of its members, who 
is placed in a position of the highest importance with respect to the future des- 
tinies of the British nation. As to the possibility of the truth of the report that 
the ulterior object of Lord Durham’s visit to the Continent is the introduction 
into this country, under very peculiar circumstances, of a nephew of the King 
of the Belgians, and of the Dutchess of Kent, who is a Prince of the House of 
Wirtemburg, a remarkably fine young man, and cousin of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria, we really cannot pretend to decide.” 

John Bull then goes on to intimate, that an intrigue has been 
formed to bring about a marriage between the Princess Vicrorta 
and a foreign cousin, which ought not to be allowed, while there 
are two English cousins very much at her service ;, and moreover, 
that it is quite necessary to ascertain what kind of a man this 
Lord Duruam is, who puts himself forward as the manager of an 
affair of such importance. 

As regards the first point, we can see no particular reason for 
selecting cither of the two English Princes. The hereditary 
malady, indeed, with which one of them is unfortunately afflicted, 
isa strong objection to putting him in a situation to become the 
father of an heir to the British throne. The only solid advantage 
which the nation would derive from the preference of Prince 
GrorcE of Cambridge, to a Wirtemberg cousin, would be the 
diminution of expense: we should have one royal establishment 
the less to maintain. But this will not weigh much with any 
party who may be consulted in the matter. With respect to Lord 
Bierce influence in the family of the Dutchess of Kenr, “all 
we shall now say is,” that for the sake of the welfare of the Prin- 
cess VicroriA and her future subjects, we hope that it is real, 
and will be lasting. As to “the character of the individual,” 
the people of England are tolerably well satisfied as to that. 
There is no man in the land cn whose patriotism and energetic 
honesty they rely more firmly than Lord Duruam’s. 








~ SYMPTOMS OF WHIG UNPOPULARITY. 


Ir is an unthankful office to speak disagreeable truths to a Prime 
Minister. ‘Through him the rays of regal bounty shine;” and 
they are seldom suffered to fall upon the friend whose brows are 
knit, and whose accents are ungracious. As it generally happens 
that the persons who come in contact with the Premier are those 
who now are, or expect at some future time to be, suitors for the 
good things in his gift, it is most unlikely that they should take 
upon themselves the repulsive task of disturbing the self-compla- 
cency of the great man, by telling him that his power is on the 
wane and his popularity departed. We have no doubt, for in- 
stance, that when Sir Jonn Campnect was defeated at Dudley, 
Earl Grey's hangers-on informed him, that it was a matter of 
trifling moment; that the low Radicals, who had influence in 
manufacturing towns, might now and then unseat a Ministeri- 
alist; that all Ministers met with rubs occasionally; but that the 
reat body of the nation, like the great majority of the House of 
Bresiaona, would cleave to the Whig authors of the Reform Bill, 
through evil as well as good report. Then again, as his Lordship 
was known to be perversely resolved to give way as little as possi- 
ble to the Dissenters, it was no doubt represented to him, that a 
very little way would be far enough; that a sop was all that was 
necessary ; and that Lord Jonn RussEtu’s Marriage Bill would 
allay the Nonconformist commotion, for this session at least. It 
was not till a vast deal of mischief had been done, and the great 
body of the Dissenters had been most seriously offended, that the 
Premier found out his mistake, and the word of command was 
issued to promise freely and speak fair. ; 

But warnings come thick upon Earl Grey. The last which he 
has received is perhaps the most serious of any. It is well known 
that more tl.an one Scottish Member was a candidate for the place 
at the Treasury lately oceupied by Mr. Kennepy. But upon 
sounding their constituents, the cautious men of the North found 
that their seats in the House of Commons must be the price of 
their seats at the Treasury Board, and each and all considered the 
price too high. At last it. was supposed that a person was found 





sufficiently daring to risk the unpopularity of a connexion with 
the Whig Ministers; and Mr. Warr, the Member for Hastings, 
was named.as the new Treasury Lord. But here Ministers en- 
countered another disappointment. At the last election, Mr. 
Warre obtained 239 votes ;’ but upon a recent canvass: he has as- 
certained that he could not reckon upon half ‘the number in case 
he joined the Ministerial phalanx, and that his Radical opponent, 
Mr. Howarp E.prninstonr, would be sure to carry the election. 
Nay, even Mr. PLanra, a Conservative, presumed to think that 
he had a better chance of success than a Whig official, and came 
into the field against him! The result is, that Mr. WarreE re- 
mains Member for Hastings; and the vacant office is very much 
at the service of any Whig gentleman of decent talents who can 
find a constituency to return him. 

Thus we see, that in some respects the Reform Bill works well. 
Under the old system, no such embarrassment as we have de- 
scribed would have occurred. The Minister had then a copious 
supply of boroughs at command, and could always avoid the risk 
of sustaining a defeat in the person of one of his employés. Con- 
siderable public inconvenience will occur, now and then, from the 
necessity of official persons being sent back to their constituents on 
a change of office; but on this occasion the rule has a salutary 
effect,—it affords a proof of the dissatisfaction of the People with 
the inefliciency of Ministers, and at the same time occasions no 
public inconvenience; as the business at the Treasury goes on 
much as usual, notwithstanding the absence of one of the Lords. 
As this is the case, we would ask, where is the use of filling up the 
Vacant appointment at all? : 

A Ministry that is unpopular out of doors, sooner or later loses 
support within. Thus, it is at present not unusual to hear those 
who are reckoned among the friends of Ministers, declare that 
they can support them no longer. Many of these dissatisfied 
Members made up their minds to support Ministers last session 
through thick and thin; and thereby induced them to continue in 
their injudicious course. For as long as their majorities are undi- 
minished, men in power pay little regard to grumbling. It would 
have been better even for Ministers themselves, had their pro- 
fessed friends spoken out their dissatisfaction, and voted accord- 
ingly. They were the best advisers of the Reform Ministers, who 
warned them, at the beginning of last session, that they were on 
the wrong tack. But instead of thanks, all these received abuse, 
The consequences are evident. In every part of the country—in 
Scotland, in the North, Middle, and South of England—the ground 
is falling from under them,and down they must go: nothing short 
of a miracle can save them. _ 

Since the above remarks were in print, we have learned that 
Mr. Ropert Gree is appointed to the Treasury, and that the 
representation of the great county of Perth, for which he is a 
candidate, is to be jobbed. “If you will secure your election for 
Perthshire,” say the Ministers, “ you shall be the new Lord :” “If 
you will place the Government patronage in my hands,” replies 
Mr. Grane, “1 think I can secure it.” Is not this an arrange- 
ment worthy of these days of Reform, and of a Ministry that dis- 
dains the dirty practices of its predecessors? After all, then, 
thereis to be a Scotch successor to Mr. KENNEpy; though, as the 
business has been managed since that gentleman's retirement 


just as well as before, 1t would be far better to do away with 


the superfluous Lordship altogether. 





ONE OF THE SPENDING CLASS. 

“¢ The embarrassments of a noble lord holding large and valuable possessions 
in the North, have at length come to a crisis, which has produced a powerful 
sensation, but no surprise, at che West end of the town. It is said that the cre- 
ditors of the noble lord alluded to offered him 14,0002. per annum, provided he- 
would assign over property to pay at distant periods the full amount of their 
demands ; but the offer was declined.” —Morning Herald. 

Such a man as this, whoever he may be, deserves no mercy. 
His fortune, it seems, was so vast, that even a remnant of it 
amounts to 14,0002. a year. Yet he is so deeply in debt, that his 
“embarrassments ” have at last come toa “crisis.” But what is 
this “ crisis?’ Why, that he should only have 14,0000. a year to 
live upon, out of the property which in common justice belongs to 
his creditors; who are content to petition for a distant period of 
payment of their debts, while this noble lord is still provided with 
the means of supporting an expensive establishment. His lord- 
ship, however, will consent to no such degradation. He and such 
as he have made the law of the land. His person cannot be 
touched; his landed property is all safe; he can fight his creditors 
with their own money; he will probably die before they can get a 
receiver of Lis rents appointed; and then the heir comes into full 
possession of the property, and may laugh at the simple fools who. 
gave credit to his noble father. What has become of the bill, in- 
troduced into the House of Commons last session, for rendering 
real property liable to the payment of simple contract debts ? 





THE PEERS IN THEIR JUDICIAL CAPACITY. 


‘© When Lord Denman attended the House of Peers on Tuesday, for the purpose 
of taking the oaths and his seat, there were no Peers present to introduce his 
Lordship. ‘The messengers of the House were despatched in all directions; and 
at half-past twelve o'clock, Lord Melbourne and the Marquis of Cholmondeley 
cheated. The latter nobleman took the seat of Lord Prudhoe, who was 
hearing appeals; and the new Peer was introduced by Lords Melbourne and 
Prudhoe.”— Daily Paper. 


Here we have a specimen of the mode in which our hereditary 
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legislators perform their judicial functions. One of the judges 
was Lord Paupnog; a capital sailor, we have no doubt, but what 
a judge of Scotch appeals! Then this new Daniel descends from 
the judgment-seat, the trial still going on, to introduce Lord 
Denman; and who takes his place? A nobleman in every way 
as competent to confirm or reverse the decrees of the Scottish 
Courts as Lord Prupnoz—the Deputy Hereditary Grand Cham- 
berlain, the Marquis of CuoLmonpeLtey! And what a hurry 
and scuffle there is about the town, to find a lord and a ready-made 
judge! Surely the scene is altogether admirably calculated to 
raise our notions of the appellate jurisdiction of their Lordships! 
But the Chancellor told the Scotchmen, that, if they carne to the 
Peers for justice, they must not quarrel with their judge. It is 
no laughing matter to the suitors, otherwise their Lordships, in 
the exercise of their judicial capacity, would rather provoke jokes 
than anger. Is it not time this farce was put an end to? 





CRUEL PUNISHMENTS ON FALSE PRETENCES. 


Tue sentence passed on the Dorchester Unionists ‘has been the 
subject of much discussion. It appears, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, to be disproportioned to the offence. Almost 
every one is struck by its severity; and it is only justified (!) on the 
ground that it was intended as a punishment not for the crime of 
which the men were convicted, but for another and more serious 
offence, not punishable by the existing law, but of which the pri- 
soners were beyond all question guilty. The mere offence of tak- 
ing illegal oaths, it is admitted, would be too severely expiated 
by seven years’ transportation. The oaths taken by Orangemen 
and Freemasons are illegal, but no one dreams of transporting 
Orangemen and Freemasons for seven years. No—the Dorchester 
men were in fact punished for combining to saise the price of la- 
bour. This was their crime. They were also punished as an ex- 
ample to others. This was their misfortune. Now what a 
wretched state of the law must that be, under which such things 
can be done? The Legislature a few yearsago repealed the laws 
against combinations; but a judge has still the power of inflict- 
ing a severe punishment upon combinators, under the pretence of 
punishing them for an offence of a different kind—that is, for the 
breach of a law which poor and ignorant men see broken with im- 
punity by hundreds of thousands of their fellow subjects of all 
ranks, fromthe King’s brother to the chimney-sweep. This is 
very characteristic of the hypocritical way in which men speak 
and act in England. The professed reason is scarcely ever the 
real one. A man in office receives a large salary as Master of the 
Mint, though there are no duties attached to the office. How is 
this? Why, he receives no salary as President of the Board of 
Trade, to which important duties are attached. What was vir- 
tual representation? How are many of our Bishops paid? Do 
they derive their incomes from the sees wherein they labour, or 
from Deaneries and Professorships which give them nothing to do? 
The administration of justice proceeds on the same principle. A 
man is not punished for the crime of which he is convicted, but 
for some other crime, which the Judge in his wisdom chooses to 
believe him guilty of, without the intervention of trial by Jury. 

In the case of the Dorchester labourers, it is said that they 
knew they were committing a breach of the law. How is that 
proved ? They saw multitudes do the same thing, and escape 
punishment. How many of even the better-educated in Dorset- 
shire were acquainted with the laws against taking illegal oaths? 
Were the Dukes of CumBerRLAND and Sussex aware that they 
were liable to a transfer for seven years from Kew and Kensington 
to the pickpocket quarter of the globe? Yet if there be meaning 
in the words of one of the statutes under which the Dorchester men 
were convicted, such is the fact. 

Then, it is hoped that good will result from the severity with 
which the Unionists are to be punished—that their fellow labour- 
ers, and the Trades Unionists generally, will take warning from 
their fate. Few positions can be more questionable. In order to 
make such an impression on large masses of men, it is of the first 
importance that the justice of the proceedings should be plain and 
indisputable. To stretch the law in such a case, is impolitic be- 
yond measure. It creates a feeling of oppression, and consequently 
of exasperation, which prudent men justly fear. 

On the whole, a mistake (to use a mild word) was committed by 
the Magistrates who were the prosecutors, and by the Judge who 
presided at the trial at Dorchester. It was not very convenient to 
undo the effects of this error in the last resort: the Secretary for 
the Home Department had his reasons for declining to advise the 
King to remit the sentence. What they were, we know not: but 
of this we feel certain, that the law on this subject ought to be 
made rational, just, and simple, and promulgated in all parts of 
the country; otherwise it will be hazardous to enforce it even by 
more lenient sentences than the one whose hateful severity has 
given rise to these remarks. 


2. 





THE INIQUITOUS LAW OF LIBEL; CASE OF 
THE SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE. 
Proors of the necessity of amending the Law of Libel are multi- 
plied.-weekly. Even in its mildest and least objectionable form, it 
Sanctions gross injustice. A recent trial at Shrewsbury gives an 
instance of this. A Mr. CHARLTON, who resides near Ludlow— 
once an ardent Whig, but lately become a partisan of the Tory 
house of CLtivg—brought an action against the proprietor of the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, for publishing a report of certain proceed- 





ings before the Corporation Commissioners at Ludiow, in the 
course of which several statements were made impugning Mr. 
CHar.ton’s character as a gentleman anda magistrate. The 
damages were laid at 30007, The defendant proved, by the most 
unexceptionable testimony, that the report was a correct account 
of the proceedings; but this he was only permitted to do in miti- 
gation of damages, not in justification. There was no proof what- 
ever of malicious intent against the defendant. Indeed it was 
stated, that the report was in type before he saw it. But the Jury 
had no choice: the fact of the publication was not denied; the 
libellous nature of the statements, according to the existing law, 
was indisputable; and the Judge declared that it was 

. ++ es clearly illegal to report any evidence given in a Court where the 
proceedings are merely preparatory, and not final. ‘Therefore (he said) as these 
Commissions, even if legal, which is very much questioned, were only autho- 
rized to collect evidence for future measures, to report their proceedings is de- 
cidedly illegal, and brings the publisher within the libel law. So would it bein 
a Coroner’s Court, or in any other preliminary investigation. Therefore, I am 
bound to tell you, that the publication of the evidence taken before these Com- 
missioners being clearly illegal, the plaintiff will be entitled to your verdict ; 
even although it were proved that the report was every word correct, for that 
fact would only go towards mitigating the amount of damages.” 

The verdict, of course, was for the plaintiff; but we are happy 
to say, was for one shilling only, instead of three thousand 
pounds. 

There is some uncertainty as to the exact words which Judge 
Patrreson made use of in regard to the legality of the Corpora- 
tion Commission. The above extract is taken from the report in 
the Shrewsbury Chronicle. Jn another part of our paper will be 
found the charge, as published in the Tvmes, nore at length. If 
the provincial paper is correct, the conduct of the Judge in de- 
crying the legality of the Commission, was, to say the least of it, 
highly indecorous. 

That man is unworthy to live in a free country, who would not 
exert himself to repeal a law which obliges an honest Jury to give 
such verdicts as the one against the Shrewsbury journalist. For 
what was his offence? He had published a full, fair, and correct 
report of the proceedings of a court of inquiry, carried on in public 
by his Majesty's command. It was not proved that he had * aught 
extenuated or set down aught in malice.” The presumption was 
the other way. Yet for this strict performance of his duty, he was 
put to heavy expense, made to suffer much anxiety, and was finally 
pronounced a libeller in a court of justice. 

The animus by which the prosecutor was influenced, appears 
from the circumstance of his having brought an action against a 
bookseller for selling a copy of the report, and another against the 
proprietor of a Hereford newspaper, as it would seem, for a similar 
offence. The first of these actions he withdrew. 

As a specimen of the nonsense which sometimes escapes from 
under the wig of great lawyers on the bench, hear the remarks 
of Judge Patreson on the duties and liabilities of newspaper 
editors ! 

“Tt is very true that the editors of newspapers, against whom the law of 
libel has chiefly been employed, are placed in difficult circumstances. They 
have often no time to examine accurately the accounts they receive ; and from the 
hurry with which they are compelled often to make up their papers, but little care 
can be taken in excluding improper matter. But then, they are not compelled 
to be editors of newspapers: there is no compulsory liability thrown upon any 
one, like the office of constable: they venture on the business with their eyes open, 
and with all the consequences before them. It is not for the public advantage, 
but for their own private benefit, that they undertake these } oes and, as in 
all other professions, they must stand by the consequences.” 

The Courier makes some pertinent remarks in exposure of this 
error of not recognizing any duties in men which do not grow out 
of the enactments of the laws. Mr. Parrrson, says our contem- 
porary, upon his principle, “ should not know what was the duty 
ofa stage-coachman, or a ship's pilot, or the conductor of a steam- 
carriage, since the law does not appoint them.” Yet he 
+ + « « would hold either of these parties responsible to the extent of man- 
slaughter or murder, if by his carelessness or misconduct the lives of any of his 
Majesty’s subjects were lost. Surely, however, newspapers are as useful in 
their way as steam-carriages, ships, or stage-coaches; surely the duties of a 
public editor are as deserving of recognition as the duties of coachmen and 
pilots; and surely, if the Judges know nothing of those duties, and have not 
recognized them, it is high time they acquired that knowledge, and recognized 
these duties. The duties of public editors grow, like the duties of any other 
class of men, out of their occupation and their station ; and whether recognized 
by the law or not, like the duties of parents, they do not the less exist, nor is the 
responsibility of them less felt.” 

And, we may add, it is also just and fitting that the law should 
protect public editors, not oppress them, in the honest and faithful 
fulfilment of those duties. 





IGNORANT JURIES. 


“ At the late ana d Assizes, the petit jurors were deliberating over their verdict 
in acase of stealing from the person, at Chesterfield, wherein two men and a 
woman were charged; and when asked by the Clerk of the Arraigns, whether 
the prisoners were guilty or not guilty, the foreman replied—‘ We find the 
woman not guilty, and the men guilty; but we recommend them to mercy, 
because there is not evidence enough to convict them!’ The consequence was, 
that a verdict of acquittal was entered for the whole of the prisoners.”— 
Derby Paper. - 

It is to be hoped that in the next generation of Englishmen 
twelve such blockheads will not be found, It would almost seem 
that a special selection of the ignorant and stupid were frequently 
made to try men for their lives. Yet, from the mode in which 
jurymen are mostly summoned by the Sheriff, this cannot be the 
case. Perhaps the sharp fellows contrive to escape the disgreeable 
duty. But these Derbyshire jurymen were honest though ignoJ 
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rant. We have little doubt but that the charge of the Judge 
frightened them. Juarymen often feel afraid to acquit a 
prisoner; which they think highly disagreeable to the court 
and counsel, whose time would then seem to have been employed 
to no purpose, 


In one sense, not commonly considered by those who ring 
changes on the wisdom of our ancestors, it is fortunate that 
the trial by jury has lasted tillthe present time. That it has so Jasted, 
is owing probably to the subserviency of juries generally to the 
intimations from the bench; and it will be allowed that most 
juries are too ignorant to decide rightly for themselves. 
schoolmaster will make good jurymen of the rising generation; 
and then the right of trial by jury will become of infinitely 
greater value, as a safeguard to the liberty of the subject, and 
an instrument in the administration of justice, than it ever has 


been yet. 


DIVISIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Our Representatives acted like rational beings, aware of their 
real position and of their responsibility to constituents, when they 
sanctioned “the principle of publicity,” by acceding to Mr. Warp’'s 
motion for a Committee to inquire into the best mode of securing 
an accurate and authentie account of the Divisions in the House 
of Commons. The arguments, or pretences rather, by which Mr. 
Harvey's motion was opposed last year, were so utterly contemp- 
tible, and so much at variance with the fundamental principles of'a 
representative form of government, that they were scouted from 
one end of the country to the other. Some Members of the House 
are gifted with marvellous powers of countenance, but none ven- 
tured to give any decided opposition to the renewed proposition for 
publishing correct Division-lists. The Committee appointed on 
Mr. Waron’s motion lost no time; and, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, agreed to the following report. 


“Tt appears to the Committee to be impossible to attain the object in view 
by any of the various plans which have been submitted to them for taking the 
divisions by a system of tickets or cards, with the names of the Members voting 
inscribed upon them. The difficulty of insuring that Members shall be pro- 
vided beforehand with these cards, so as to avoid confusion or delay when the 
division is about to take place, and the additional difficulty of collecting these 
cards from the Members present, when combined with the necessity of identi- 
fying the individual presenting the card, in order to prevent the possibility of one 
name being substituted for another, induced the Coximittee to reject all plans 
founded upon this basis, and to direct their inquiries into a different channel. 

** To call over the whole House, upon each division, and to enter the names 
of the Members present, would have occasioned a loss of time, which the Com- 
mittee did not feel themselves justified in recommending: 

“Tt was suggested, indeed, that all Members entering the House should in-- 
scribe their names in a book, on each successive day of the session, and that 
the names thus inscribed should alone be called over, in the event of a division ; 
but as no provision was suggested for cases where a division of great importance 
was followed by a division of minor importance, and where the original list of 
300 or 400 Members became applieable to a division of 50 or 60 Members, the 
Committee felt that such a regulation would be attended with much inconve- 
nience, and consequently could not adopt it. 

* The scantiness of the accommodation aflorded by the present buildings of 
the House prevented the Committee from suggesting, as they would otherwise 
have been inclined to do, that upon every division, the Ayes and the Noes should 
be sent forth into two different lobbies, and the names of the Members taken 
down simultaneously as they re-entered the House by opposite doors. 

The Committee beg, however, to state, that if the House should feel dis- 
posed, at any future time, to build an additional lebby in the vacant space at 
the east end of the House, there is no plan which, in their judgment, combines 
so many recommendations as this, or might so easily be carried into effect. 

“© Under existing circumstances, and with a regard to existing localities, the 
Committee must content themselves with submitting to the House the following 
propositions, 

“1. That in all divisions, hoth of the House and in Committee, the presumed 
minority be directed to go forth into the lobby as at present, and all the remain- 
ing Members to take their seats in the body of the House. 

*©2. That two tellers be appointed to stand on the floor of the House, accom- 
panied by two clerks, } 

6° 3. That one of these clerks, commencing, as now, at the end of the back 
bench, shall call aloud the name of each Member in succession ; which shall be 
entered by the other clerk on a paper or pasteboard, with lines ruled and num- 
bered ; the tellers counting as the clerks proceed, and communicating to the 
clerk the result. 

«4. That sosoon as the Members within the House are counted, the tellers 
and clerks shall proceed to the lobby doors ; and that one clerk shall call, and the 
other take down, on similar paper, the name of each Member as he comes into 
the House ; the tellers counting and announcing the result as at present. 

© 5. That the lists thus taken be brought up to the table by the tellers, and 
deposited there for insertion in the Votes. 

* The Committee have ascertained, by experiment, that 50 names can be 
called over and entered in one minute, in short-hand; but Mr. Joseph Gurney, 
on his examination, stated it to be his impression that a quick long-hand writer, 
with the help of such occasional abbreviations as practice would suggest, would 
take down the names very nearly as fast as he could, in short-hand, himself; and 
might, certainly, enter 25 names ina minute. The Committee will assume 20 
names to be the maximum, and allow five minutes for each 100 names. In this 
case, a division of 400 Members would occupy 20 minutes; which is very little 
more than is required under the present system ; the average time consumed in 
counting 100 Members (taken on a mean of those who go out and those who re- 
main in the House), being from three to four minutes. 

“ Now, if the principle of publicity be worth any sacrifice at all, it is certainly 
worth so small a sacrifice as this; nor does the Committee believe that, under 
any conceivable system, a much greater degree of expedition can be combined 
with that accuracy which it is so essential to insure, where the votes are pub- 
lished with the sanction of the Speaker’s name. 

“* The Committee do not anticipate any difficulty in finding clerks sufficiently 
well acquainted with the persons of Members to call the name of each member 
in succession, as proposed; but, in the very rare cases where such difficulty 
might occur, it would be removed instantly by the interference of the tellers, or 
of the Member himself.” 


“Under existing cireumstances,"—that is, taking into account 
the want of room in the present very inconvenient House,—the 


But the | 





plan of the Committee appears to be as good a one as can easily be 
formed. It would not be difficult to suggest others which would 
perhaps take up lesstime. But it should be remembered that the 
grand object is to furnish an accurate and authentic list of the Di- 
visions. For this purpose, some outlay of time is necessary, and 
ought to be cheerfully conceded. The Committee appear to have 
adopted the plan which they have agreed to recommend, only after 
much consideration; and until Lord Atrnorp can find it in his 
heart to spare the money for another House, or at any rate for 
another Lobby, we shall be content to give it a fair trial. Mr. 
Warp should be prepared to move its adoption as soon as the 
House meets again, 





INTEREST OF THE PEOPLE IN THE JUST 
SETTLEMENT OF TITHES. 


Tue Government plan for the Commutation of Tithes will in all 
probability be speedily brought forward. It is not, we believe, as 
yet known exactly what their plan is to be; but there is perhaps 
some reason to expect that it will be too favourable to the land- 
owners. There is a danger lest the odium which has been excited 
against tithes, in consequence of their present application to the 
support of the Episcopal Church, and of the manner in which 
they have been levied, should prevent the adoption of a fair and 
just principle of commutation. The Clergy will hardly dare to 
make a stand for a fell compensation, from a fear of being repre- 
sented as greedy and grasping; and the party of the landowners, 
by whom the measure will be proposed, and who will have to pass 
it, knowing that every thing lost by the Church is so much gained 
to them, will render the commutation as small as with any show 
of fairness it can be made. In all this, it is to be feared that the 
People, viewing it only as a question between the Aristucracy and 
the Church, will look on, if not with a feeling of hostility to the 
claims of the latter, at most with unconcern. But this indifference, 
if it exists, can only result from ignorance, or from a forgetfulness, 
that whatever may be the present application of the revenues 
derived from tithes, they are PUBLIC property, and as such, may 
be employed for any purpose whieh a majority of the nation may 
think fit. That tithes were public property, was recognized by 
the Legislature when it withdrew them from a purpose of which 
the majority of the people no longer approved, and applied them 
(in part) to the support of a Protestant Establishment; and the 
same power which directed this method of applying them, may, 
whenever convitieed of the expediency of such a measure, divert 
them to any other national purpose. Looking at the amount of 
these revenues, and the beneficial results that might fiow from 
any wise manner of employing them, it will be seen that a high 
degree of importance attaches to any measure by which their 
amount may be affeeted, and that the People have a direct interest 
in taking care that their value is not diminished. It should 
always be remembered by the public, that they can have no in- 
terest in a reduetion of the amount of tithes. It is true that the 
present mode of levying them is a bar to cultivation, as it dimi- 
nishes the return to the capital employed, and thus prevents so 
large an amount of produce being raised as might otherwise 
be the case. But if this is altered—if the tithe is made a fixed 
payment instead of being a definite proportion of the produce— 
the operations of the farmer will be altogether unimpeded, and the 
only effeet of the change will be to render the rent of the landlord 
less than it would have been if no such payment had been made. 
But this is a matter in which the people in general are not inte- 
rested; it being clearly the same to them, if rent is to be paid, 
whetier the whole is taken by the landlord, or whether he receives 
only a part, the remainder being the property of the State, and 
being, under the existing system, paid to clergymen. Nor has 
the landlord any ground of complaint. He bought or inherited 
his land subject to this charge; and has therefore no more right 
to eall tithe a tax upon him, than he would have to call the pay- 
ment of the portions of his younger brothers a tax, if they had 
been imposed upon his estate in the same manner. 

It may be true, that if thé present application of tithes to the 
Episcopal Chureh were to be continued, the majority of the people 
would have no interest in the question, except to take care that 
the manner of the levy should be altered. But no abuses are 
necessarily perpetual, and those of the Established Church of 
England no more than any other. In proportion, then, to the 
nearness of the hope that this Establishment shall give way to 
some really national application of their funds, is the degree of 
interest that the community ought to take in the question of com- 
mutation. And, considering the uses to which these revenues 
might be applied—either to educate the people, to alleviate their 
present burdens, or to prevent the imposition of new ones—it will 
be seen that the amount of good which might flow from a right 
application is such as to demand and justify, on the part of the 
People, a careful investigation of any plan which may be proposed 
in regard to them; so that in this case the property of the Many 
may not be, as it so often has been, sacrificed to the Aristocracy. 





CORN CATECHISM. 

( Continued. ) 

A, This is true; but by a more circui- 
tous process than the propounder seems 
aware of. There can be no doubt that 
when the Corn-laws were first passed, the 
farmers and farming labourers had the same 


88. There was no greater 
delusion practised on the 
farmers of this country than 
to tell them that they had an 
interest in the coutinuance 
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of the Corn-laws.— Morn- 
ing Post. House of Com- 
mons, 21st March 1834. 


immediate interest in it, that any other kind 
of employés or labourers have inan increased 
demand being given to the trade to which 
they belong. It is true the farmers paid 
more rent; but they made profits on more capital also, as well as in 
many instances greater profits on the same capital. But all this is over 
now, and the only permanent result is, that five farmers are bidding 
against each other for farms instead of four; and all chance of find- 
ing employment for their children elsewhere, is cut off by the general 
stop that has been put to. the industry of the country. 


to throw a great {quantity of 


at (q! as much as would buy him annually twice as 
land out of cultivation. —Zb. 


many bushels of corn, though the land should 
not be worth cultivating afterwards. Where 
would be his scruples about “ throwing a 
a great quantity of land out of cultivation?” And is it not nonsense 
to talk about cultivation, which means non-cultivation, or at all events 
having one bushel of corn instead of two? 


99. From all these consi- 
derations he was led to be- 


A, The ill-read men haye so often run 
their heads against the well-read, with no 








plague has come round to them, 


labourers, 


89. The capital employed 
by the farmer bad been men- 
tioned. He would ask, had 
that nothing to pay? Was 
that nothing to be protected? 
Was it nothing to the farmer 
that the foreign grower 
should be suffered to come. 
into competition with him 
and beat him out of the 
field? More weak and im- 
becile arguments had 
never heard before from any 
honourable Member of that 
House... # 


90. The debt caused them 
[the landlords} to be in an 
artificial state which they 
could not get out of. —Lb. 


91. He considered the real 
=— to be, whether the 
armers should be protected 


or not? (Hear, hear !)—» 
Ib. 
92. — whether a large 


class of persons whose capi~ 
tal had been sunk in a par- 
ticular trade, or who had 
been brought up to a par- 
ticular occupation, were to 
be compelled to apply them- 
selves to another pursuit, and 
to have their capital de- 
stroyed ?—Ib. 


93. He would say that he 
greatly preferred that the 
bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation should be employed in 
agriculture rather than ma- 
nufactures, as the agricul- 
turist had comforts and en- 
joyments which were wholly 
unknown to the manufac- 
turer.—JZb. 


94, The fact was incon: 
testible that low prices were 
of more advantage to the 
farmers, though less so to 
the landholder. —I6. 


pay the shilling and pocket the crown. 


case. 
port yet. 


95. The great difficulty of 
all, however, was the 1m- 
mense pressure of the national 
debt.—Z6. 


habiles—discover the necessity for prohibiting the commerce and indus- 
try of the country by Act of Parliament. 


96. From the extent of 
her capital, the industry of 
her labourers, and the enter- 
prise of her merchants, he 
was of opinion that if Eng- 
land was free from the pre- 
sence of the national debt, 
she could compete in free 
trade with any nation in the 
world.— Lb. 


97. He did not claim pro- 
tection for any particular 
class in the country; on the 
contrary, he had already ad- 
mitted that every class was 
entitled to protection.—Jb. 


98. He represented acon- 
stituency who were large 
consumers of corn, but he 
told them that he could 
never bring himself to sup- 
port a free trade in corn 
when he knew that the effect 
of that free trade would be 


It is clear the opponents of the Corn-luws are some way from 
ae i £, ret i 
They must make a better luff than this, before they get in. 


In this way, the 
And exactly the same with their 


A. Other capital pays besides: the farm- 
er’s; the farmer therefore has no. elaim to 
be unjust because he pays. All “ protec- 
tiom” means robbing somebody else. All 
preventing the foreign grower,or any grower, 
from coming into competition, means 
plundering some English labourer of the 
amount in question once, and the consumer 
over again. Fhe imbecility is only in the 
inability. to see that the whole is a robbery. 


A. Being ‘‘ in an artificial state,” always 
means being in a state of robbing other-peo- 
ple. The highwayman is, “ in an artificial 
state,” and one perhaps “ he cannot get out 
of,” till other people find the way. 


A. Certainly not; any more than those 
the Old Bailey was made to put down. 
Read “the real question was, whether the 
farmers should be maintained in rebbery or 
not,”—and some approach will be made to 
the truth. Protection always means rob- 
bery. 


A. Exactly the same might be said of 
the receivers of stolen geods,_-the family 
men, as the Police reports call'them. Ifa 
man’s capital bas been sunk in the prosecu- 
tion of a robbery upon the public, none but 
the concerned will suppose that it makes 
any reason why the public should maintain 
him in the practice. 


A. A special reason why manufacturers 
should be oppressed! Suppose some gen- 
tleman had a fancy for preferring manufac- 
turers to agriculturists; would that be al- 
lowed to be a reason for laying a tax on 
home-grown corn to serve the manufae- 
turers? 


A. Another instance of bad reasoning in 
the mouth of a friend. It would be very 
useless to go about to tell a farmer, that he 
cught to grieve when corn rose, because he 
would have to pay higher wages; for he 
would answer immediately, that. he should 
And the converse in the otker 


A. Might it not be as truly said, that the 
great difficulty of all was the immense 
weight of broad-wheeled waggens? Forty 
millions annually are to be raised for in- 
terest, and in this the knowing ones—les 


A. Would it not be as reasonable to wait 
for cutting of all the little dogs’ tails? Is 
there any more demonstrable connexion 
with one than with the other? England 
has a national debt; therefore let her pro- 
hibit commerce and industry, and confine 
herself to a limited quantity of corn. In 
what parish lives the man who has thrown 
the smallest light on the rationality of such 
an inference ? 


A. In other words, he approhates the plan 
of every man robbing every man and throw- 
ing half the spoil into the sea, This is the 
true nature of the system called “ protecting 
all classes.” It is remarkable, that not one 
of the Whig Government has ever hid 
courage to state this point, Itis too strong 
meat for them yet. 


A, What, in the imaginsiion of the 
speaker, is the object of cultivating land ? 
Is it to have corn; or is it sowething else ? 
Now suppose the speaker had « field, from 
which by a certain expense he could raise a 


lieve that the merits of the 
case were neither on the one 
side nor on the other; and 
that the idea of a. perfect 
free trade was a chimera in 
the minds of some very well- 
read men, who were without 
any practical knowledge 
whatever on the subject.— 


100. It was impossible for 
a free trade to exist unless 
the present burden of taxa- 
tion was considerably les- 
sened.—JIb. 


10]. The necessary con- 
sequence of any alteration in 
the present Corn-laws would 
be to throw out of cultiva- 
tion a great portion of the 
land, and this would natu~ 
rally lead to the destruction 
of the agricultural labourers. 


102. He conceived that it 
was the first duty of a pro- 
tecting Government not to 
sacrifice one class of the 
community to the interests 
of another; and he felt con- 
vinced that the manufactu- 
rer, so far from benefiting by 
the reduced price of corn, 
would, on the contrary, be 
the sufferer, because the 
agricultural interest would 
be ruined by it, —Jd. 


result but proving their own ineapacity for 
seeing a yard beyond their noses, that they 
might by this time have learned a little hesi- 
tation. He has read about it; therefore 
trust to the man whohas not. ‘Phe “ prac- 
tical” man means in fact one who knows 
nothing, but that when he has fourpence he 
has got a great. 


A. It would be gratifying to considerable 
masses of the public, if some courteous 
ghost would blab out the shadow of a rea- 
son. Surely it is not meant to say, that if 
taxes were taken off the present objects, 
they must be laid some other way. Can 
that be what is inthe head of the rich men? 


A, Does not the continuance of the pre- 
sent Corn-laws equally throw out of opera- 
tion a great portion of manufacturing capi- 
tal and industry, and thereby. lead to the. de- 
struction of the manufacturing labeurers ? 
For what earthly reason that has ever been 
assigned, is the balance to be stayed upon 
the precise point of injustice ? 


A. The assertion here is, that it is the 
first duty of a protecting Government, to 
protect the robber that is uppermost, Give 
us fair play; set us upon a fair footing to 
begin with ; and then preach on the duty of 
not sacrificing one class of the community 
to the interests of another. But do not 
first set the plunderer on our necks, and 
then harangue on the duty of not sacrificing 
his interests to ours. 

The plea that the manufacturer would 
lose by not paying more to the agriculturist, 
is all resolvable into telling him that it is 





certain number of bushels of corn,—but b 
digging up the soil for bricks he could make { 


his interest to pay 32, a quarter for corn instead of 2, in order that the 
agriculturist may buy from him with the 34 three yards of broad cloth 
instead of two yards ; in other words, have three yards for his quarter 
of corn instead of two. What uncommon skulls the manufacturers 
must have ! 


103. Our importation 
could only be a few hundred 
thousand quarters per year 
more than at present. Was 
it at all likely that these na- 
tions would, for the sake of 
their several shares in this 
quantity, depart from the 
close and exclusive system 
which they had adopted and 
perfected for the protection 
of their own manufactures? 


—TLb. 


A, Suppose they do not; what then? 
Has anybody asked to buy corn longer than 
it can be got? If foreigners stop it, so 
much the better for the corn-robbers. We 
asked to trade where they do not stop it. 
Who would have thought, it was so easy a 
thing, to make old women of the manufae- 
turers ? 


(To be continued.) 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
Mr. Hopkins has sent the following communieaticn in reference 
to the notice of his work entitled Great Britain for the Last 
Forty Years. This is the letter we acknowledged on the 15th of 
March, but which the demands upon our space unavoidably post- 
poned till one of the Holyday. weeks, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
Braughton, Manchester, 5th March 1834, 

Sir—In your review of my work, Great Hiritain for the last Forty, Years, 
you appear not to have shown your usual candour and discrimination. You ig- 
sinuate, more than ouce, that in my theory of Rent, I propose to destroy private 
property in land. Now, this being untrue, it is very unfair to try to attagh 
odium of that kind to a theory to which you are opposed. In page 6 of the 
work, it is stuted, that ‘* The public welfare requires that land, under. certaia 
restrictions, should be considered exclusive private property ;” and not 4 sentence 
can be pointed out in the whole book opposed to what is there stated. Land in 
every populous country is and must fe private property ; and it is necessarily 
left to each and every individual owner, either to use his land himself, and to 
charge what he can get for his produce, or to suffer others to use the land on 
payment to him of arent. But the economists of the Ricarno school go fur~ 
ther than this, and say, that the amount of the rent is caused, regulated, and 
determined by the unequally productive power of labour employed on the land. 
Now this theory may, Y agueedliend be Wows to be erroneous, without justly 
subjecting the party exposing it to the charge of proposing to destroy private 
property in the land. 

When speaking of rent in the economical meaning of the term, you, as one 6f 
the Ricarpo school, say it arises from the decreasing fertility of the soil. £, 
on the contrary, maintain that it results simply from the right of private pre 
petty, in the first instance, in the best or best-sityated soil enabling the owners 
to exact a rent, and in thus doing to drive labour to an inferior soil earlier 
than it would otherwise go. Now, the question is, whether the one or the other 
of these forms a true basis for a theory of rent? The right of property, I con- 
tend, gives the power to exact the rent,—it is the efficient cause, or what me- 
chanics would cail the primary moving power; and the existence of inferiar 
soil can only for a time partially limit the am:unt of the exaction. In the 
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United States of America, new land, inferior in fertility or situation, belonging 
to the Government, is always.on sale at a low price ; this deprives the owners 
of the better land or better-situated land, of the power of obtaining a high rent; 
as people prefer going to the new land: on such terms to giving a high rent for 
the old. But, Fro new land existed in that country, the owners of the old 
might charge such a rent as they chose to exact. In this way the lands of in- 
ferior degrees of fertility may all become private property, and a rent be exacted 
for any part or every part of the land, proportioned to its relative fertility ; the 
best to use for tillage, the inferior for grazing or pasturing, and the worst for 
breeding game. What, however, could then prevent the owners of the old 
lands, ift ey were induced to act together, from increasing their rents? There 
is, I contend, nothing to prevent them but absolute inability on the part of 
tenants to pay more. 

You have assumed, for the purpose of arguing this point, that the market is 
at one time supplied from land which yielded fifty bushels an acre, and then 
suppose that new comers must go to land yielding less than fifty bushels. But 
why should they do so, unless prevented by the owners from working on the 
best land? If prevented by those owners, and thus driven to land which yielded 
only forty rod weg there would be a difference of ten in the produce of labour ; 
but the point is not whether such a difference exists or not, but whether it is a 
consequence of a law of nature arising from difference in soils, independently of 
the civil right of private property in the land, or whether it is an effect of the 
exercise of that right in preventing the accumulation of labour on the best land, 
where it could produce fifty, and driving it to worse, where it can produce only 
forty. You say, it is a law of nature; 1 contend that it is the result of the right 
of property. 

Vou further say, that private property in land does not give a monopoly of it 
to the owners ; because, beyond the belt of cultivation, there is other and poorer 
land which may be had at a very low rent. But, having such a belt to fall 
back upon, when high rents are charged for the better lands, merely enables 
labour partially to evade the payment of high rent for a time, by going to a less 
favourable situation. Increasing rent is really operating in this way, in this 
country. The existence of such a belt is, however, only an accidental circum- 
stance, which may impede the advance of rent; but let all the land ina country 
be occupied, and then what is there even to check or impede the advance of 
rent? Increasing rent may reduce wages on good lands, and drive labour in 
succession to inferior lands, until all are occupied ; but where is labour then to 
retreat ? It must submit to pay such further increase as may be required. But 
at each step in this course, the exercise of the right of property in the various 
lands, is the primary operating cause of the increase of the rent; the existence 
and the occupation of inferior soils are merely additional circumstances, which 
really do not touch the question as to the nature of rent. 

The subject has been a little mystified by distinguishing between the cause and 
the regulator of rent. You say, ‘* Without quibbling about their cause, their 
measure will be the difference,” &c. But this supposed measure or regulator of 
rent, is only an accessary circumstance, altogether incapable of controlling, 
regulating, or measuring the amount of rent that may be. exacted. When a 
rent of 10 is taken from land yielding 50, wages will be proportionally lowered, 
and it will become equally advantageous for labour to go to land yielding 40. 
But let the owners, as they may, take 20 from the former land, and 10 from the 
latter, and the remainder would be only 30. A part of the labour might now 
f° to land yielding only 30, and so on,—wages falling as rent was advanced. 

ut those differences in the rents paid do not regulate the amount that may be 
taken, because the landowners, when acting together, have the power to increase 
that amount. The differences, then, merely regulate the relation which the 
rent of one land has to the rents of other lands. Competition will always tend 
to equalize wages and profits on the different soils, whether the average of all the 
rents is high or low. The Ricarpo school mistakes this relation of one rent 
to another for the cause and regulator of the average amount of rent itself; com- 
petition determines the former, but the discretion of the owners fixes the latter. 

In your review, you write as if I had expressed a wish that landed property 
should be invaded ; in doing this you have most injuriously misrepresented me. 
What I put merely as cases to illustrate my argument, you have treated as recom- 
mendations. Private property in land is, however, as untouched by my theory 
as by that of Mr. Ricarpo. But the Ricaxno theory has, I contend, a most 
pernicious practical effect. It teaches that landowners cannot improve the con- 
dition of their labourers by lowering rents,—that they cannot exact too high a 
rent,—that if they do not take the full amount of rent which the tenant can be 
compelled to pay, he, the tenant, will keep the remainder himself as rent, and 
that it will never benefit the labourer. ‘This theory also tends to mislead the 
public mind respecting the real cause of distress. Look at Ireland; if the 

ticaRvo theory were true, how hopeless would be her situation! In England, 
high rent is accompanied by distress among farming labourers ; and in giving an 
account of the causes which have affected the condition of the people, the 
nature and influence of rent had to be considered. And it being my decided con- 
viction that the Ricarvo theory is not only false, but extremely pernicious, I 
felt bound to expose it, and to show that rent is what it was supposed to be be- 
fore economists wrote upon it, simply the effect of private property in land. 

Tuomas Horkins. 

We first address ourselves to the charge of “ unfairness ;” and 
we think, if Mr. Hopkins turn back to the review, he will see 
cause to admit that the accusation has been hastily made. We 
insinuated nothing. We never charged him with proposing 
to invade or to destroy private property in land. The very 
first sentence acquitted him of evil intentions; almost imme- 
diately afterwards, we implied a doubt as to whether he had dis- 
tinctly seen the tendency of his own conclusions: and thence- 
forth we never even alluded to the author, confining ourselves to 
the theory. That theory we thought mischievous; we think so 
still, but without any idea of converting the author of Great 
Britain for the Last Forty Years to the same opinion. 

Mr. Hopxins traced the greater part of our evils to Rent; and 
the existence of Rent he attributed to Property in Land, without 
showing any mode by which these ills could be alleviated. 
Acquitting the author of the slightest wish to “ invade landed 
property,” we conceive such a consummation is the fair conclusion 
from the premises. 

Pass we on to the other points. Two fallacies pervade his letter, 
as they pervaded his book. One consists in assuming that land- 
lords can combine together to raise rents. The other supposes 
that labour could be applied indefinitely to the ‘same soil, yielding 
the same return to each successive application as was yielded to 
the first. Upon the former fallacy it is scarcely necessary to com- 
ment. It may, however, be said, that such combination never 


could take place till all the land in the country was under cultiva- 
tion: even then it would be neutralized if foreign corn were ad- 
mitted: after all, rent would still be governed by certain laws, 





over which the landlords could exercise very little if any perma. 
nent control ; unless they interfered as legislators with the distri- 
bution of the gross produce, which would recoil upon themselves, 

The second fallacy, as going to the root of the matter, may re- 
quire a little closer examination. 

Were there no property in land, Mr. Hopxins says pretty 
plainly, both in his letter and in his book, all who pleased could 
cultivate the best soils: sufficient (he seems to assume) would be 
raised from them to feed the community; no rent would be paid ; 
the whole produce would be divided between labourer and capitalist ; 
and the Economical Millennium would be reached. Putting aside 
the practical difficulties of such a state of things, can it be possible 
that any one who has attended to agriculture should be ignorant 
that there is a limit to the produce attainable from even the best 
soils. The present maximum in Great Britain, may, we believe, 
be rated at less than 50 bushels per acre, (though the amount is 
of no consequence to the argument). If the capital and labour 
now expended upon them were doubled, would the produce be 
doubled too? Certainly not. The return to the outlay would be 
less than that which could be got from inferior lands. Were the 
expense trebled, quadrupled, quintupled, the profit at each increase 
would be less and less, till at length it would not return the cost. 
Were it not so, a nation need never resort to the lower soils, till el- 
bow-room was actually wanting for the labourers to work upon the 
best: but seeing that it is so, we are unable to perceive how a 
general right to cultivate the superior could prevent a resort to the 
lower soils, since, cultivate how we may, the produce of the best 
would be insufficient to feed the people. Of the impossibility of 
such a state of things ever existing in a civilized community, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. If every one who thought fit had a 
right to labour on any plot of ground he chose, the most probable 
produce would be a crop of armed men. The contentions during 
the processes of ploughing, sowing, and above all reaping, 
would be so great as to disorganize society; unless a tempo- 
rary right of property were given to the first occupant, which 
would combine aJl possible disadvantages. No rent, indeed, 
would be paid, for there would be no cultivation. The land would 
be scratched, not tilled. The best soils alone would be employed, 
and they would soon be exhausted. They would yield only what 
their unassisted fertility might produce, for their nature would 
never be improved ; even their natural qualities would be undeve- 
loped. Who would drain, or enclose, or manure the land, when 
another might enjoy a part of or all the advantages of the outlay? 
Who would undertake permanent improvements, for others to 
reap the benefit? Who would be at the trouble and expense of 
working the system of alternate cropping, when a rival at the 
eleventh hour might step in to take an equal part or the whole of 
the reward? Of the scheme of no-property, there are three ex- 
amples, and, so far as we remember, only three,—amongst the 
ancient Germans, as a piece of state policy; amongst some of the 
petty Negro tribes, as a custom; amongst the squatters of the 
back-woods, as a bit of robbery. The essentials for its practice, 
and the results, are the same in all the cases,—a very scanty 
population; great plenty of the best land; a barbarous and law- 
less state of society ; an entire absence of all the conveniences, all 
the necessaries, all the decencies of life. 

In the useful sciences, one tolerable test of a theory is the prac- 
tical conclusion to which it leads. What is called the Ricarpo 
theory (though first discovered by Dr. ANDERSON, in 1777) points 
to the advantage of free trade. Since, as society increases in num- 
ber (is the conclusion), our supplies of food must be had from 
lower soils at home, let us buy corn wherever we can buy it 
cheapest. Mr. Horxins’s theory leads to nothing, save (as we 
conceive) to excite the ignorant to aim at a division of lands. He 
implies, indeed, that the landlords should lower their rents, or 
rather should bestow a part of them upon the labourers. But will 
they do it? Can they be made todo it, unless by force? Or if 
they did it, would it raise wages? Would the charity dole benefit 
to any one save the individual recipients? No. Would not the 
gain of theagricultural labourers be equivalent to the loss of those 
parties amongst whom the landlords now distribute it? Yes. It 
is not a forced or a fresh distribution of existing wealth which is 
required, but the creation of additional wealth. This can only be 
done by increasing the productiveness of industry,—by adding 
more fertile land to our territory, or by exchanging the produce of 
our labour for the produce of the fertile lands of other countries. 





EASTER THEATRICALS. 


Tue Easter piece at Drury Lane, instead of a genuine fairy marvel 
of the kind that delighted our boyhood, seems to have been but a 
sorry attempt at a pastoral pantomime, put forth in a mechanical 
way of compliance with old customs. The story of Maggie 
Lauder, and her suitor Rob the Ranter, who wins her hand as the 
victor in the Scottish Olympic games of ass-racing, jumping in 
sacks, and bag-piping at Anster Fair—being favoured by Puck, 
whom he frees from the pungent prison, to wit the mustard-pot, 
in which the tricksy spirit had been confined by Michael Scott the 
wizard—are told pretty nearly as in TENNANT's poem. But the 
dramatic version wants the gusto of TENNANT’s brilliant descrip- 
tion. The substitution of a Laird for King Jamie may serve as a 
hint of the difference. It was a shabby evasion of the splendour 
of the court. The transformations and the scenery are spoken of 
as being good; but the piece altogether seems to have gone halt 

ing off, and is not likely to be tolerated long. 
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The Fitzroy manager appears to have entered heartily into the 


spirit that should animate holyday amusements. The Frolics 


of the Fuiries, though spoiled by the military mania, has at least 
one pretty fanciful seene—the opening one, in which a parterre of 
gigantic flowers expand their leaves as the sun rises, and disclose 
each one an elfin cor defiort. The rest is all dance and drill. The 
whole band of elves, to the number of two hundred (theatrical com- 
putation), composed entirely of little girls, from the urchin just 
able to toddle, to the young miss in her teens—of all shapes, sizes, 
and conditions—are crammed into crimson Cossack trousers and 
smart blue jackets, surmounted by hussar caps, and carrying 
mimic muskets. The spectacle is ludicrous. The infant army is 
like a regiment of animated dolls; some tall and compact, with 
taper waists and huge hips, as if made up of saw-dust tightly 
stuffed into leather; others angular in outline and action, as 
if cut out of wood; while a few of more rotund proportions, 
flaxen-headed chubby-cheeked cherubim, resemble the waxen in- 
fants that the Italian boys sell to devout little Catholics. The 
various ways in which the would-be soldiers wore their caps—one 
on the back of the head, bonnet fashion, another with a fierce cock 
forward, a third with a jaunty inclination over the shoulder—and 
the different look, air, and manner of each—were most amusing. 
The smallest composed the band ; and the tiniest of this class was 
tucked into a pair of trousers and a gilt coat, and staggering under 
the weight of her cap and feathers, strutted with a most pompous 
swagger at the head of them, flourishing a gilt staff like any full- 
grown drum-major. The tiny troops went through their exercise 
and evolutions with great cleverness. In the ball-room scene, the 
elder ones danced very prettily ; indeed, the babies of the ballet 
made an approach to a waltz-step; and the little drum-major footed 
in such style, that we feared she would dislocate her ankles; her 
pirouette certainly was not unattended with danger, for she whirled 
round like a humming-top going down. 

The Victoria treated its visiters to a brace of melodramas; one 
called Umbroso, made up of ghosts and trap-doors, and other 
mock-magical tricks, by which a sorcerer endeavours to frighten 
an heiress and her rich old father into a match with him, though 
the naughty man all the while has another lady in hand: but 
his tricks are discovered, and he is killed by the lady’s real lover. 
The scene is laid near Rome, and the names are Italian; that is, 
the masculine all end in 0 and the feminine ina. The other, 
called Brown Fanny, is much of the same stamp; but the scene 
is laid in England; and instead of Umbroso the sorcerer, there is 
a mysterious smuggler; the lover is a young sailor instead of a 
count; and his mistress a cottager’s daughter, not an_ heiress. 
Clap-traps are substituted for trap-doors, and the cards of the 
gipsy fortune-teller for magical mysteries. 

But better things are announced here. 
and Ser_e is to bring out a five-act play. 

At the Surry, the Adelphi company has been playing the “old 
familiar” pieces to houses crammed to suffocation. A dramatic 
version of Vicror Huao’s story of Notre Dame is coming out, 
with the whole strength of the united companies. This story has 
been likewise dramatized at Sadler's Wells with good effect. 

The veterans at Astley’s are fighting their battles o'er again ; 
and Stangate echoes the ‘ thunder of the war.” Not only Water- 
loo, but the Peninsula and India, the scenes of WELLINGTON’s 
victories, are brought before the admiring audience; and Sir 
Joun Moore is buried, to the accompaniment of the famous 
elegy, “ Not a drum was heard.” 


ELton is engaged; 





THE NEW FRENCH OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


HEROLp's music was never greatly admired by us; although, im- 
partially speaking, we must allow considerable merit to his opera 
of Zampa. He has no originality of melody or style, no orchestral 
novelties: and we are inclined to think, that had AuBER never 
written, Herotn's Zampa, Marie, or Le Pré aux Clercs, would 
not have been produced. At all events, we should characterize 
the music of the latter as an inferior edition of that of the former. 
Compare the warrior choruses of AuBER with those of HERoLp— 
the plaintive airs, and above all the barcarolles—the similarity ‘is 
so palpable, that we can scarcély imagine the resemblance to be 
accidental. Collate Le Pré aux Clercs with Fra Diavolo, for in- 
stance, and our position will be completely made out. 

The extreme popularity of Le Pré aux Clercs in Paris, is not, 
we suspect, attributable so much to the excellence of the music, as 
to its admirable performance (as every one who has heard it at the 
Opera Comique can attest), together with the local and historical 
interest of the plot; and above all, to that nationality of feeling 
which identifies itself with the efforts of native talent, and which 
the premature death of poor HeROLp soon after the appearance 
of his opera called forth into the most lively exercise. Can 
Englishmen boast of such a feeling in regard to native musical 
genius? Ohno! we are too genteel for that: we must draw all 
our enjoyments of this nature from foreign sources, and leave our 
youthful buds of genius to wither————We beg pardon, we wrong 
the public, and Mr. Bunn. The Great Lessee has struck the balance 
fairly, by producing at Drury Lane, by way of set-off to the French 
opera, the “ Grand Heroic Opera” of Rob Roy! We owe him an 
apology for our hasty censure, and he has it. is 

It has ever been inexplicable to us, why, in the adaptation to 
our stage of foreign operas, the plot and music should be turned 
literally topsy-turvy. When the Germans produce French operas, 
they give them precisely as they have been originally performed. 

















But here, let the opera be ever so simple, and the dialogue ever so 
easy to translate, the piece is submitted to the musical and literary 
playwrights; who make, in fact, a job of the thing, substituting 
their own matter for that of the original author. We believe there 
is not an instance, since BisHop began to “adapt” Mozart's 
operas to the English stage, where the music has been produced 
in its original state. The curse of mixture and interpolation has 
pervaded every production of a foreign school. Those of Mozart 
were truly Bishop-ridden. Even Der Freischiitz was tamed down 
to the level of Mr. Hawes. Could Sponr then hope to escape? 
His Anglified Alchymist will prove a lasting monument of the 
adapter’s skill: we know that Sponr himself forgot his indigna- 
tion in curiosity to learn how such materials could hold together. 
His Zemireand Azor, admirably as it was got up, could not, in. its 
adapter’s opinion, succeed without a bit from Fuust and a bit from 
Jessonda. And, to hasten to the opera before us, Mr. Cooke 
(whose talent no one will dispute) has thought that the success of 
Le Pré aux Clercs should depend upon two English songs and a 
duet from Masaniello; while it has been reduced from three acts 
to two. To whom we are really indebted for this invasion of 
the original score, we know not: frequently it results from the 
conceited obstinacy of a singer, who chooses to be dissatisfied with 
the music of his part, because it does not bring him or her suffi- 
ciently forward; or from the importunate ambition of a ballad- 
monger, who prevails on the adapter or the singer to introduce his 
songs as part of the opera. We know not, of course, to which of 
these causes the interpolations in question are traceable; but as 
Mr. Cooke is announced as the adapter, on him the censure must 
rest. Had the character played by Mr. PHittires been an En- 
glishman, we should not have objected so decidedly to this substi- 
tution; but when he is a Frenchman, the appropriation of airs 
which have not the slightest French accent, but on the contrary 
smack strongly of the English, is abundantly absurd. The duet 
from Masaniello, in itself and in its place quite admirable, was of 
a character much too nervous and energetic for the music of the 
opera, because it rendered that which succeeded feebler in effect; 
not to speak of the long-winded defiance which the combatants 
flung at each other after the challenge had been given and ac- 
cepted. 

Of the music we have already cursorily spoken, in such terms 
that a lengthened examination of it is unnecessary. The Over- 
ture, as a composition, has nothing to recommend it in any one 
way: it may be termed a medley of pretty melodics arranged for 
a full orchestra. The best concerted pieces appear to us to be the 
first chorus, a duet, a trio, and a chorus of soldiers. Mr. WiLtson 
has a very elegant song, which he sings admirably well, and in 
which he is nightly encored. Indeed, his performance of the 
character De Mergy is excellent throughout. Miss Suirrerr is 
about as cold a lover as we have yet seen; but she sings the 
music of her part very agreeably; in particular, a pretty song in 
A. We regretted to perceive Miss InverAnity struggling with 
indisposition ; aud are surprised that she should have undertaken 
her part, when a short cessation from her duties would have 
restored her to her wonted energy and excellence. Mr, Puitiips 
sang his Hnglish part beautifully; cne of his songs is melodious 
and effective. Miss H.Cawsr, we are sorry to observe, made 
very little of a very good singing part: the Barcarolle was a 
failure : and we are less inclined to spare this young lady on such 
occasions, because we attribute it entirely to inattention—she is 
quite able to render all she undertakes interesting. The choruses 
were uncommonly well sung; and the decorative getting-up of 
the opera was quite worthy of Covent Garden. 





FRENCH PLAYS AT THE OLYMPIC. 


Ir is now the fashion of managers of theatres to emulate the Ad- 
mirable Cricuron in the quantity, if not in the quality of his 
achievements. Thus, Mr. ene. the reigning monarch of the 
legitimate drama (unlike his brother autocrat of Russia, who keeps 
a horde of diplomatists to represent his royal person) is his own 
ambassador to every dramatic court in Europe. We hear that he 
was yesterday at Drury Lane, instructing the actors in the busi- 
ness of a play of his own translating; that he is to-day at Paris, 
negotiating for a troop of dancers; that he will to-morrow visit 
Naples, to enter into an engagement with a prima donna; and will 
travel the next day to Vienna, to bring over a company of German 
vocalists. He trains tragedians, schools singers, drills dancers, 
and has even ventured to dictate to the BoNAPARTE of horse- riders, 
the immortal Ducrow! But, if the on dits of Christmas are to 
be credited, the equestrian order is above being instructed; ‘tis 
paramount, as was its predecessor in days of yore. Time was, when 
if an actor wished to excel his fellows, it was necessary that his or- 
gan ofconcentrativeness, we think the phrenologists callit, should be 
strongly developed. Even the great exception to this rule, the 
versatile GARRIckK—whose plastic powers enabled him to act the 
hero, the gentleman, and the clown, as they were never severally 
acted by any other individual—when he was asked to give a taste 
of his quality in Paris, fearing to shock the ears of the company by 
his imperfect declamation of their language, modestly had recourse 
to pantomime. The clever and adventurous Laporte has no such 


scruples; he clips the King’s English at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden; supplies the place of an indisposed Basilio, in “‘ very 
choice Italian,” at the King’s Theatre; and, after gaining the fa- 
vour of the public by his admirable delineations of the valets and 
other broad characters in French comedy, he makes the judicious 
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grieve by attempting to enact the gallant, gay Lothario, in “ Les 
Jours Gras sous Charles 1X.” We regret that we cannot congra- 
tulate him on the success of the dramas he selected for the com- 


he has engaged; with the exception of Mademoiselle Irma, 
late the heroine of the Ambigu, who is a handsome woman 
and a good actress. Performers of better promise are an- 
nounced; and we hope that, on further acquaintance, we may have 
the pleasure of speaking more favourably of those we saw last 
night. Had the perforraances been of a much higher quality 
than they were, they would not have atoned for the delay which 
took place between every piece, and every act. Considerable 
gloom was cast on the theatre by the want of auditors in the gallery ; 
which it would be for the manager's interest to open to the public. 
To conclude, we think that, although the amateurs of the drama 
may not always be gratified by these representations, the students 
of the French language will be benefited by attending them; and 
we shall be glad to find that the patronage bestowed on the specu- 
lation may encourage M. Laporte to make further exertions for 
the improvement of his company. 





MEMORANDUMS OF A WINTER’S RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE MUSICIANS OF GERMANY. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaIneE, 3d March 1834, 

I cannot quit this most agreeable town without indulging myself in 
dating one other letter from it; although I shall not close it until my 
arrival at Cologne, whither I intend to proceed this evening. Luckily 
for my faltering resolution, there is no opera for two nights to come. 
Since my last communication, there have been fewer operatic perform- 
ances than usual; for what good reason I know not,—unless it be that 
of breathing-time for the production of a new work called Ludovic, be- 
gun by poor Herowp and finished by HaLevy ; not to speak of Gustave, 
which ¥ thins will lay half the tallow in town under contribution, if 
it is at all to rival that wondrous display at Covent Garden as detailed 
in the English papers. Weser’s Oberon, Betutni’s La Straniera, 
Pagnr’s Sargino, and Winter’s Interrupted Sacrifice, were all with 
which we have been indulged during the last fortnight. Of the three 
last, notice has been taken on a former occasion, and I certainly now 
see no reason to alter my opinion of them; yet I would fain give 
La Straniera another kick regarding the frequent unmeaning pauses 
which occur throughout the opera. Bettini deserves credit for this 
ingenious mode of getting out of a scrape. He runs on with a pas- 
sage through this key and that key, till the passage, like an unruly 
steed, runs away with him: he tries, but in vain, to recover himself: 
like the river that is said to disappear for a space and then to emerge as 
if from its source (my comparisons are like BELLINI’s compositions, 
good subjects ill worked), he causes his music to disappear under two or 
three bars rest, and then to start afresh as if nothing had happened. 
The ludicrous frequency of this affords great diversion to the orchestra, 
as well as to myself. Yet these Italians always contrive to throw off 
beautiful melody ; and that is perhaps the wHy their operas are so at- 
tractive to the multitude. 

How clear and satisfactory Sargino is throughout! How effec- 
tive the Interrupted Sacrifice! And, to rise in the scale, how poe- 
tical, how original, how charming Oberon! I wish I could speak in 
equally high terms of the performance of the principal parts. A 
candidate for the vacancy about to occur by the departure of Made- 
moiselle GNED, appeared in the person of a Mademoiselle PopLEsky, 
who styled herself chief singer of the Manheim Theatre. She at- 
tempted the arduous character of Reiza, and deliberately murdered it; 
indeed, long before the conclusion of the piece, she received very une- 
quivocal symptoms of our feelings. Her personal appearance was by 
no means engaging ; and this, with the puling voice which accompanied 
it, rendered her one of the least interesting performers within my re- 
membrance. The part of Oberon was taken by a bass-singer, and of 
course spoiled. In short, with the exception of the orchestral depart- 
ment, I derived very little pleasure from the performance. 

I lately saw a letter from Srour toa friend of his here, giving a 
charming account of his operatic affairs at Cassel. Among other news, 
he mentions the arrival of a pupil from London, Mr. Buacrove, of 
the Royal Academy of Music, who, he says, already plays so well, that 
he is convinced he will shortly surpass all his contemporaries. I think 
this information will not be unacceptable either to his former teacher 
or to his friends and companions, 

The Museum Concerts have given me considerable gratification, by 
the performance of Symphonies and Overtures. I cannot resist singling 
out a Grand Symphony by ScunypDER von WaARTENSEE; which is 
a work of the highest order, full of noble effects and masterly instru- 
mentation. Be so good as inform the London Philharmonic, that 
this Symphony has been in their possession for many years; that it 
was sent as a gift to them by its excellent author; but that their Secre- 
tary has not yet acknowledged its receipt, or if he has written, the 
letter has never reached its destination. The score of this Symphony, 
if put into the hands of Mr. W. Warts, the excellent Pianoforte ar- 
ranger of such works, would excite his admiration, not less by the 
massiveness of its character than by the beauty of its details. 

An improvisatore, Dr. LANGENSCHWARZ, has been astonishing the 
natives here: but his outpourings have been cut short by the Police,— 
for the following very grave reason. He invited the audience to write 
subjects for his muse; which, being put into a box, were drawn forth 
by him at random. Many and various were these themes—all dull 
enough, if you knew their givers: one, however, which approached 
somewhat to originality and humour, was drawn forth by the Doctor, in 
company with another bearing the name of one of the opera-singers. 
The humorous one bore these words, “ The Austrians in possession of 
Frankfort.” The Doctor without hesitation commenced a dialogue be- 
tween two sentinels, who occasionally introduced the singer’s name; 
and he made out a very plausible story, amidst the laughter of bis au- 
dience. He announced another performance to take place in the course 
of afew days. The day arrived: placards greeted the passer’s eye; 
and the people were preparing for another evening’s amusement; when, 


| place, owing to unforeseen circumstances. 
| Doctor off the premises ! 
mencement of his season, or on the talents of the performers | 





lo! counter placards appeared, saying that no performance would take 
The Police had warned the 
You know I write from the free town of 


Frankfort-on-the- Maine. 
CotoGne, 7th March, 

T arrived two days ago in this famed town,—famed for its horrid 
streets, its unfinished cathedral, and its agreeable perfume. The joke 
regarding the latter is in full vigour,—namely, that the people here make 
their coffee and boil their victuals with eau de cologne ; which after all 
is quite true. There isan opera here at present, at which I have spent 
both my evenings. The house in the interior is elegant and well pro- 
portioned ; a striking contrast, by the by, to the one at Frankfort, 
which, I am grieved to say, is dingy and dirty, and will continue so till 
the present miser-manager abdicates. In all other respects, it must not 
be spoken of in comparison. The first evening was devoted to Masa- 
niello; which gave me an opportunity of hearing the powers of the 
whole company. The orchestra numbers thirty-two, and was feeble 
and bad. The violins were all miserable; the flutes husky; oboe as 
hard as flint; and the bassoons pfump, pfumped away with most painful 
assiduity. The chorus was much better, and might with good drilling 
become excellent. At present, its only sign of life is centered in the 
right arm of one of the young men; who flung it up so often and so 
violently during the performance, that I was watching for its disap- 
pearance in the roof. The principals, however, were my especial 
delight. A Mr. Scurapver, as the Spanish Envoy, was a most 
amusing burlesque on expressive singing; he gave such startling em- 
phasis to his high notes, which he always hit manfully a quarter of a 
note below par. Mademoiselle Somebody (the Envoy’s Lady), looked 
like a grandmother; had neither teeth nor tone, her voice being one of 
that numerous class which have sound only, and her appearance denoting 
a speedy emergence from that eclipse which shrouds in impenetrable 
mystery the years of a female from thirty to fifty. In every succession 
of four notes, she was sure to give one the go-by; and she heaved her 
shrunk bosom and shoulders with throes of expression quite overpower- 
ing to the risible muscles. Her shoulder-joiuts have more pliancy, 
for their years, than her voice : with one jerk she could almost tickle 
her ears with them, Elbow-expression is common enough, but this 
is literal shouldering. Masaniello promised to redeem the failures 
of the others; but his endeavour to give a sforzando to every note 
entitled him to the like distinction. He shouted himself out of breath 
long before the conclusion of the opera, and was feeble where he needed 
energy. The only thing at all bearable throughout this excruciating 
entertainment, was the fine duet between Masaniello and Pietro, where 
they pledge themselves to vengeance; though the bass of the latter 
reminded me of an old tar shouting “* The Jolly Arethusa.” 

This evening was signalized by the production of anew opera, the 
first effort of a native composer, called BennHAaRD Brever. The 
author conducted; and I must say he is the coolest fellow I ever saw 
on such anoccasion. The drama is adapted from a Frenck piece by 
Tueavrton, called The Rose Maids, and appears to be an excellent 
comic subject. The composition contained some very good things, but 
in no one instance did it go out of the beaten track. I should call it 
clever, not inspired. The overture was good, but not as such: it was 
more like a sonata arranged for a full orchestra. I would remark 
generally, that the opera abounds in well-known phrases: indeed, I 
almost nodded to many of my old acquaintances. The introduction to 
the overture was note for note the first bars of the slow movement in 
BrEtHoven’s Symphony in D. The allegro subject was from 
Haypn’s “ Spirit’s Song.” The first chorus was an ingenious and 
effective parody upon that of “ Victoria” in Der Freischiitz. The 
phrase which always accompanied the appearance of the Rose Maids 
was the same as the slow passage in the E flat trio in the same opera. 
The second act was decidedly superior; the first scene particularly so. 
The third act fell off again: but in it. was the very best thing in the 
piece, and by the by, the only comic attempt throughout,—a duet, 
namely, between a Rose Girl and the nobleman in disguise. It is 
written with great freedom, sustained with great skill, and it proved very 
successful. The performance of the opera was creditable; although 
now and then an asthmatic wind-instrument would take a fit, or pant 
after its neighbours. And whom should I perceive tripping about as 
a Rose Girl, with light step, rosy cheek, and laughing eye, but my 
old friend of last evening, the Spanish Envoy’s Lady—a second 
Vestris—in all but figure, face, voice, and manner. I descried too 
my gymnastic chorister, as meek as a lamb, save twice or thrice, when, 
in singing, he sent his arm aloft as if to feel if all were right. 
Masaniello, having no occasion to shout, but requiring rather to keep 
quiet, being in disguise, sung pleasingly and effectively. The composer, 
paving been called for at the conclusion, came forward and made 

is bow. 

I must take leave of you for a time; as I shall be too restless for 
letter-writing, now that I have fairly broken up my winter camp. 
Should you haye derived any information worth the space you have 
allotted to the gossip of Mr. Tune xy, it is not altogether improbable 
that you may by and by hear from him in another part of music-land,— 
perhaps Berlin, or Dresden, or Vienna. In which of these places, 
you will learn by the date of the next communication from 

Your friend, T. 

P.S. Should you wish, for the sake of variety, to change my nom 
de guerre, the Police list published this morning will supply you; 
as there my real name is announced to be Tourney. 





The son of the Crown Prince of Denmark has been banished 
from his grandfather's Court, for beating his wife,and “lifting his 
hands against the King and Queen.” <A precious sample of 
royalty this young gentleman must be. _ He is, however, according 
to rumour, by no means the first or only one of his generation who 
have amused themselves with kicking and beating their wives 
and mothers. It is a pity that no long-suffering personage like 
the Margravine of BarEuTH resides at the Court of Denmark, to 
chronicle these royal escapades, for the edification of the believers 
in the divine right of monarchs. 

















